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The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 2vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue long-heralded edition of Greene’s 
‘Plays and Poems’ by Prof. Churton Collins 
raised the highest expectations. As things 
go now, Dyce with his critical insight and 
Grosart with his plodding talent have 
ceased to satisfy Elizabethan students. 
A more accurate text, more scholarship 
in commentary, and no little critical 
courage in sifting the confused material 
—all these are conditions imposed on a 
new editor. Prof. Collins has never lacked 
energy, and he has fought hard for the 
claims of scholarship: on these qualifica- 
tions, among others not less important, 
we based a hope that at last we should 
have an edition of this difficult writer 
which would be final in every reasonable 


sense. 

Prof. Collins cannot be charged with an 
excess of enthusiasm in this venture. 
There are signs of weariness in the attempt 
to correct and improve upon his prede- 
cessors. Thrice in his short preface he tells 
the reader of “‘ pains”’ unspared and “time 
and trouble bestowed ’’—more, indeed, 
than he “cares to remember”; and he 
half fears that all is éri +7 gaxy pdpov. 
This, in ordinary circumstances, might 
be modesty ; when read with the whole 
editorial context, it is evidently the 
vexation of an old hand. For in other 
parts of the book, and chiefly in the notes, 
he is not too patient of the worries of 
interpretation, as when he says of a 
difficult passage, ‘“‘ What this may mean 
I cannot explain, and probably no one can.” 





This is an ill-judged confession to the 
reader. An editor, and especially an 
editor of Greene, is expected to take great 
“pains”: this is assumed between 
scholars. And no editor who is wise as 
well as tolerably learned should in his 
despair ban future inquiry. Experience 
reads us this lesson often. 

The materials for a life of Greene are, 
as the editor says, ‘‘ very ample.” The 
difficulty is how to disentangle the authentic 
details and to explain the contradictions ; 
also, we may add, to keep a just proportion 
in the narrative and criticism. We have 
no desire to minimize the importance of 
Mr. Collins’s biographical researches, but 
they do not add enough to our knowledge 
to justify the curtailment of the later 
sections of the Introduction. On p. 13 
we read :— 


‘*Tt now remains to determine if possible 
whether the poet, that is presumably the 
Robert Greene baptized in 1558, was the 
son of the innkeeper or the saddler.”’ 


Only on p. 54 does Mr. Collins begin 
the literary estimate, on which his ex- 
tended opinion would have been welcome ; 
and he is done at p. 60. The remaining 
nine pages are concerned with the plays 
attributed to Greene and the problems 
of ‘Selimus’ and ‘Henry VI.’ Mr. 
Collins’s reticence is the more remarkable 
after his opening sentence that Greene’s 
“services to English literature were 
great,” in novel, lyric, and drama. It is 
of course right in a book of this sort to 
settle carefully the rival claims of father 
innkeeper and father saddler ; but literary 
ancestry is not less important. With 
the short thesis on the latter we are 
in general agreement; but one or two 
statements call for comment. Can it be 
said that ‘‘ Greene followed Sannazzaro 
in interspersing prose with poetry,” even 
if we take “ follow ” in the loosest sense ? 
Was it Greene “ who first brought comedy 
....into contact with poetry, into contact 
with romance”? for what of Lyly ? 
And what is the critical “ inwardness ” 
of a later note to the effect that ‘‘ Greene’s 
hexameters are as detestable as Gabriel 
Harvey’s and Stanihurst’s ” ? 

It is right, however, to say that the 
editor bases his chief claims to the con- 
sideration of Elizabethan scholars upon 
his text and notes. For the first he takes 
only a share of the credit ; he has relied 
on a friend for the “regulation ” of it, 
and on the readers of the Clarendon 
Press, who took upon themselves “much 
mechanical drudgery ” which, he admits, 
** fell properly to his lot.” The collabora- 
tion, as far as we have been able to test 
it, has been successful. A modernized 
text, such as Dyce gave us, is of no account. 
In the case of a classic, say Shakspeare, 
it is desirable to supply a version for the 
reader who is not a specialist; but in 
that of writers of the third and lower 
grades, in which Greene must find his 
place, there can be no such demand. It 
is gratifying, therefore, that those who 
have been longing for a trustworthy reprint, 
as near as may be literatim et verbatim, 
can now be satisfied. 





Mr. Collins mingles his praise of Dyce 
with sundry charges of shortcoming. He 
tells us that his predecessor was too 
“sparing in his elucidatory notes.” Possibly. 
Dyce never allows us to feel that. he has 
given us all that he could have given. We 
feel this, even in his heavily annotated 
Skelton. But it is different with Mr. 
Collins, who frankly says that his notes 
“have purposely been made as full as 
possible,” and who conveys the impression 
that he has generously given us all that 
he had to give. The editor, we think, 
has paid some penalty for this gathering 
of all his strength. If in some of his notes 
he has helped us to fresh points of. view 
and to some new facts, in others he shows 
certain limitations, which in a book of 
this kind, intended for scholars, are 
certainly unfortunate. We cannot rid 
ourselves of the suspicion that he lacks 
confidence in his knowledge of the byplaces 
of Elizabethan literature. Had he been 
less dogmatic, the suspicion might have 
been less pressing. One or two examples 
may be selected. 

“What is meant by ‘ wide with a wit- 
ness,” says the editor (ii. 381), “I do 
not know; there is apparently some 
corruption.” The phrase, which means 
“excessively,” is by no means rare. 
We need go no further afield than 
the well-known letters of Spenser and 
Harvey on ‘Reformed Versifying,’ for 
there we find in the verses of “snob” 
Harvey 
French camarick ruffes, deepe with a witnesse, 

starched to the purpose. 
“Single goby,” in the line which Mr. 
Collins thinks “no one can explain,” 
yields its mystery if printed “single 


go-by.” “Bright of blee” (ii. 373) 
is a stock tag of the alliterative 
romances. The long note on “ Pen- 


tageron’”’ loses, we think, much by the 
omission of reference to the “ pentangle ” 
of these romances and to the locus classicus 
in ‘Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight.’ 
“*The bird crocodile’ is of course 
ignorant nonsense,” says Mr. Collins, 
“like Bottom’s ‘ wildfowl’ for a lion” 
(i. 299). The phrase cannot be dismissed 
in this fashion, even if it turn out to be 
a ‘‘ faked ” piece of natural history in the 
Lylyean manner. “ Bird,” meaning the 
young of any animal, is a familiar usage. 
Many examples can be found in 
the literature of the decade in which 
Greene’s ‘ Looking Glasse for London” 
appeared. A prosaic statute of 1597 
orders the slaying of ‘‘ woolfes and woolfe- 
birdes.” The note on “sheat,” with Dr. 
Skeat’s ingenious reference to O.E. sceot, 
must fall, if we read “feat” in the line 
printed (ii. 41) 


Neat sheat and fine, as briske as a cup of wine. 


The collocation of the words “ neat” and 
‘feat’ with “ fine ”’ is so common (even 
in reference to drink) that illustrations are 
unnecessary. And here we are tempted 
to say that the editor makes scant 
allowance for the strange pranks. done 
to authors’ eopy in the Elizabethan 
printing-houses. What, for example, is 
gained by writing a sentence such as this ? 
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‘Of Greek they (Greene and Marlowe] 
probably knew little or nothing ; and in one 
of the few passages in which Greene ventures 
on a Greek phrase he lays himself open to 
the suspicion of having mistaken the future 
middle for the infinitive mood ”’ (i. 16). 

Mr. Collins is referring to a line in the 
‘Address to Gentlemen Scholars’ in 
‘Mourning Garment.’ A correction in a 
school edition might be necessary; but 
even there comment of this sort would be 
out of place. What would Mr. Collins 
say of Lodge’s scholarship in the topsy- 
turvy reference to Persius, ‘ Prol.,’ i., in 
the phrase “a well of the Muses which 
Cabelimus calleth Porum,” or to the 
hundred and one other examples which 
could be culled in an hour? The old 
exegesis made a pretty thing of Shak- 
speare in its pedantic treatment of the 
text. We are supposed to be wiser now : 
at least our truer knowledge of the con- 
ditions of Elizabethan literary craftsman- 
ship should not be forgotten when we are 
dealing with the darker places and explor- 
ing the Greenes and Marlowes for scholars. 








Emerson’s Complete Works. Centenary 
Edition. 12 vols. (Constable & Co.) 


THERE can be nothing but praise for 
this edition. It appears, indeed, that, 
in the opinion of Emerson’s literary 
executors, there is sufficient unpublished 
manuscript to form three or four more 
volumes. To these additions one looks 
forward with some apprehension; but 
the twelve volumes now produced contain 
so much varied criticism of life that a 
larger acquaintance with the author’s 
writings is unlikely to make much differ- 
ence to the resultant impression. The 
notes, which are from the pen of Edward 
Waldo Emerson, the author’s son, are 
perhaps too discursive, and even at times 
too trivial, to recommend themselves very 
heartily. They profess to be “ sidelights 
on the man, his surroundings, his work 
and method,” and to have been “‘gathered 
from the journals, the correspondence, 
reminiscences, and works written about 
him.” Too much time is taken up with 
quoting from other works of the author, 
especially from the poems, passages which 
contain the same thought as the sentence 
annotated, and this is not worth doing. 
There is a great deal in these volumes 
about the scholar. A noble conception 
of his true place and function was Emer- 
son’s constant monitor and support: “ In 
the right state he is Man Thinking.” 
Nature has dearly at heart his formation : 
“Tt is an end never lost sight of, and is 
prepared in the original casting of things.” 
Yet we are enabled in all this earnest 
writing to see only with difficulty and 
interruption the face of a scholar in the 
full sense of his own definition—one of 
those 
‘‘ who sée connection where the multitude 
see fragments, and who are impelled to 
exhibit the facts in order, and so to supply 
the axis on which the frame of things turns.” 


‘Tithe is very hard on the literary man who 


“* js ‘almost a.philosopher. A strong practical 
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sense may keep his memory green when 
speculative philosophy has gone down 
before the gales of fashion or the breeze 
of change. Never to use an argument 
when a simile will serve; never to cease 
placing facts in mysterious relations out 
of time and space; always to be feeling 
for explanations, or finding them in the 
principle that all is one—this is to fall 
somewhere between literature and truth. 
Emerson had a vivacious and most delicate 
imagination : it was capable of sustained 
and severe effort ‘n no ordinary degree. 
Its movements are not steps, but a flight. 
Yet imagination is not thought. After a 
certain level has been reached Emerson 
ceases to rise, and begins to hover: if he 
is lost to sight, it is rather because there 
is mist in his atmosphere than because 
he has gone very far. “TI incline,” he 
writes to Carlyle in 1840, “‘ to write philo- 
sophy, poetry, possibility—anything but 
history.” In his preface to the ‘ Essays’ 
Carlyle tells the English public :— 

“Notions and half-notions of a meta- 
physic theosophic kind are seldom long 
wanting in these ‘ Essays.’ I do not advise 
the British public to trouble itself much 
with all that: still less to take offence at it.” 
Most of what Emerson wrote was “‘ possi- 
bility.” In this we find its interest and 
its weakness, its extravagances and its 
limits. Take, for example, the essay on 
‘History.’ Admit at once that what are 
called the facts of history exist by no 
means as mere facts, but as proceeding 
from, and appearing to, the human mind 
and will. How strenuously this truth 
is distorted under Emerson’s exposition ! 
The argument—for it seems to be an 
argument—gets as far in the first minute 
as in an hour, and at no time is it at any 
one stage more than another. Perhaps, 
however, it is not meant to be an argu- 
ment at all, but is only some mystic 
“ half-notion,” as Carlyle would have 
said, that has no real relation to the 
special truth that at times appears to be 
the object of his thought :— 

**T hold our actual knowledge very cheap. 
Hear the rats in the wall, see the lizard on 
the fence, the fungus under foot, the lichen 
on the log. What do I know sympathetic- 
ally, morally, of either of these worlds of 
life ?”’ 

Again, in the essay on ‘ Contemplation,’ 
having given examples of how one extreme 
leads to another—if you tax too high, the 
revenue will yield nothing; if you make 
the criminal code sanguinary, juries will 
not convict—Emerson reflects at once :— 

‘““These appearances indicate the fact 
that the universe is represented in every 
one of its particles. Everything in nature 
contains all the powers of nature.” 

And in another moment :— 

“The true doctrine of omnipresence is 
that God reappears with all his parts in 
every moss and cobweb.” 

This is but Spinozism with the philosophy 
left out. In Hegel’s language it is intro- 
ducing God “ out of a pistol.” 

On. the whole, we should say that the 
two greatest things which these volumes 
contain are the oration on ‘The American 
Scholar’ and the ‘Address delivered 
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before the Senior Class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, on the 15th of July, 1838.’ 
Both are in the first volume. The latter 
especially presents Emerson’s pure ideals 
of life without the thin-worn ends of 
argumentative justification, and lights 
them up with a beautiful sincerity. 








De Flagello Myrteo: CCCLX. Thoughis 
and Fancies on Love. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Tue first edition of this rare, intimate, 
and beautiful book was published last 
year ; it now appears with over a hundred 
more “thoughts,” of equal value with 
those first published. A book of ‘‘thoughts” 
can never expect a wide audience, and 
this book, speaking only on one subject, 
will have done excellently if it should 
reach those few lovers of love who might 
be capable of doing it no injustice. “ It 
is the privilege,” we are told in it, “of a 
few elect souls to be in love with Love” ; 
and the sentence might be its key-note 
and apology. Many phrases here and 
there lead us to believe that it is the 
work of a man who is no longer young, 
but of one by whom love has been appre- 
hended as at once the cause, support, 
and final meaning of life. When we read, 
“Would men consider that Love and 
Love only keeps the world alive, they 
would cease debating whether the world 
is good,” we come upon a philosophy 
which only experience could have sug- 
gested, much less justified. No lover, 
while he still undergoes the exquisite 
pains of his devotion, could write with the 
unerring tact of these analytic homages. 
They are the last dying flame of the 
incense, as it burns faint, a mere essence, 
in the darkening censer. These conclusions 
are justified by the authorship of the 
book revealed in our ‘ Literary Gossip.’ 
This book of love is really a book of 
wisdom, and the wisdom has a fragrance 
such as could cling only about the wisdom 


which rises out of a root of love. ‘“‘ All 
the holiness of all the saints is dim beside 
the radiance even of erring Love’: that 


is one of the last lessons to be learnt from 
wisdom; and this, which is the pro- 
foundest voice of nature : “ In the religion 
of Love the courtesan is a heretic; but 
the nun is an atheist’; and this, which 
judges man’s conception of God: “ God 
is omnipotent because all-loving. Were 
there any that God loved not, that 
creature could resist him.” 

At moments this rare prose rises or 
slides into verse, and we get final things 
said finally, as in 

Rekindled torch of Love was never quenehed, 
which sounds like a word-for-word trans- 
lation from an unknown poem of Dante. 


Some of the charm of the book is in the 


alternation of prose and verse, and there 
is here and there in the verse a quaint, 
formal, old-fashioned sweetness, perfectly 
balancing the gently poignant precision 
of the prose. At times the feeling becomes 
fierce for a moment, but always magnani- 
mously, or for the honour of love; as in 
this sharp lesson :— 

“The inconstant woman undergoes & 
perpetual metempsychosis even in this life : 
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one never knows into what beast her soul 
may transmigrate next.” didaiins 
And there are moments of hard wit, that 
strike deep, as in this mocking advice to 
taste :— 

*** Assume our snakes,’ said the Furies to 
the Graces, ‘that nothing may be wanting 
to your loveliness.’ ” 

Very little in this book is like anything 
else, but there is one influence or kinship 
which we cannot but distinguish: that 
of Coventry Patmore. Part of what was 
least easily understood in ‘ The Unknown 
Eros’ might have been said by Patmore 
in prose almost in these words :— 

“Perhaps Love never feels for his love 
quite as he ought till he is able to say to 
her with perfect justice and sincere con- 
viction: ‘O you foolish little creature !’ ” 


But there is little in these pages which 
Patmore would not have read with delight, 
as one Doctor in Love might read and 
delight in the treatise of another, recog- 
nizing the accurate science and the dis- 
creet enthusiasm of it. Has this par- 
ticular truth ever been said with a finer 
shade of exactitude ?— 

‘*Tgnorance and Innocence are twins in 
the same cradle. Ignorance is never reared, 
and her death is either the death of Inno- 
cence also, or her immortality.” 


Below it, on the same page, is this :— 


** Love is wont to visit Man in the com- 
pany of Desire ; but Woman by himself.” 


In that epigram is contained a truth which 
might well be put in the balances against 
the latest German theory of woman—a 
theory which professes, in the name of 
science, that ‘“‘ woman is sexuality itself.” 
Put each saying in either scale, and if 
they weigh level, realize that the latter 
is explained by the former, not the former 
by the latter. 








A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest. By James 
Henry Breasted, Ph.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Ancient Records of Egypt. By the same. 
—Vol. I. The First to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties. (University of Chicago Press.) 


No one who knows anything about 
Egyptology needs to be told that Dr. 
Breasted, though an American professor, 
is in all such matters more German than 
the Germans. Hence one is prepared to 
find, on opening his ‘ History,’ that the 
Pan-Semitic theory of the Berlin School, 
which makes Egyptian a Semitic language, 
is accepted as proved; and that the 
chronology of Prof. Meyer, which reduces 
the foundation of the kingdom to 3400 B.c., 
is used throughout. Further, the assump- 
tion—on the authority of one imperfectly 
deciphered sign on a broken ebony tablet 
—that the king Aha, whose monuments 
have been found in abundance at Negadah 
and Abydos, was in fact Menes, the 
legen Pharaoh who first ruled over 
united t, is treated as a well-estab« 
lished proposition on which all the sub- 
sequent history of the country depends. 





All these statements are in fact made in 
the text, and are made with that arroga- 
tion of infallibility and superiority to all 
necessity for discussion which is one of 
the most irritating peculiarities of the 
Berlin School. But, to be just, these 
drawbacks are set off by many correspond- 
ing advantages. German patience and 
thoroughness are shown in the care which 
induced Dr. Breasted, as he tells us, to 
rely less on printed copies of the inscriptions 
than on the actual monuments; the vast 
mass of material collected for the forth- 
coming ‘ Egyptian Dictionary’ of the 
Berlin Academy having been freely placed 
at his disposal ; while the relegation of the 
texts on which he relies to a separate work 
enables him to present a narrative much 
more continuous, and less broken up by 
discussions of doubtful authorities, than 
has been possible to most of his predecessors. 
Nor is Dr. Breasted wanting in many of 
the more personal qualifications of the 
historian. Full of enthusiasm for the 
subject to which he has devoted his life, 
he has contrived to look upon Egyptian 
history not as a succession of widely 
scattered incidents, but as a regularly 
evolving whole ; and a smooth and easy, 
if not inspired, style enables him in most 
cases to convey this impression to his 
readers. In many respects, therefore, 
the works before us rise above the level 
of the three which have hitherto been at 
the disposal of English readers. M. 
Maspero’s excellent ‘ Ancient History of 
the East ’ suffers much from the ambitious 
attempt to drive several horses abreast 
which led .him constantly to interrupt 
his history of the Egyptian people to 
discuss that of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Lydians, Carians, Greeks, and Jews. 
Prof. Petrie’s ‘ History of Egypt’ is, by 
the admission of its author, more a cata- 
logue of monuments that will be useful 
to the student than a narrative that con- 
veys any distinct impression to the general 
reader. Even Dr. Budge’s ‘ History,’ which 
has for the last few years held the 
field, lacks continuity from the necessity 
imposed upon the author of perpetually 
turning aside to quote authorities ; while 
its extension to Persian and Greek times 
has led to its being spread out over 
eight volumes. All these pitfalls have 
been avoided by Dr. Breasted, and in the 
result, and subject to the caution we have 
indicated, his book is the best so far at 
the disposal of the general reader. 

The general idea of ancient Egypt that 
Dr. Breasted presents is that of a central 
state formed from a number of loosely 
compacted parts, between which the 
river highway was the principal connect- 
ing link. The Pharaoh was from the 
beginning of dynastic times looked upon 
as divine, and under a strong ruler the 
local princes or nomarchs were duly held 
incheck. At the end of the Sixth Dynasty 
the central power became, according to 
the same authority, so weakened that the 
local rulers threw off its yoke, and hence- 
forth all was chaos until the rise of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, when the central autho- 
rity was re-established, the situation being 
pretty much that which supervened in 








England after the Wars of the Roses. 
But the Crown had now gathered increased 
strength, partly from its monopoly of 
foreign trade with countries like Somali- 
land and the Sinaitic peninsula, and partly 
from the rise of a middle class of artisans 
and tradesmen, while it contrived to main- 
tain a small but efficient professional 
army of its own, apart from the militia 
of the nomes. This blissful state of 
things was upset by the invasion of the 
Hyksos, whom Dr. Breasted pronounces, 
with many reserves, to have been a 
Semitic people; and their domination 
lasted no longer than a century. On 
the expulsion of the Hyksos, the power 
of the landed nobility was seen to be 
broken for ever, and the new kingdom 
emerged as a military state, in which 
the power of the Crown was unquestioned, 
and which was largely maintained by the 
tribute exacted from its foreign conquests. 
On the gradual decline of Egypt and its 
cause, the rise to power of the priests of 
Amen, Dr. Breasted is entirely in accord 
with other historians, and, indeed, the 
facts are too well established to be dis- 
puted on any but minor details. 

Dr. Breasted is more original in his 
theories on the succession of kings in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, which is a period he 
has made his own. He is of opinion that 
the great conqueror Thothmes III., whom 
he compares to Alexander and Napoleon, 
was the son of Thothmes I., and married, 
not to the daughter of the famous queen 
Hatshepsut, but to that lady herself ; and 
he supposes a break of some five 
years in the middle of her reign, when 
Thothmes I. and II. shared the throne 
between them, and set themselves to 
work to efface her monuments. Of this 
there is, as he confesses, very little evi- 
dence, any more than there is of a large 
Semitic immigration into Egypt in pre- 
dynastic times, of the Semitic origin of 
the Hyksos, or of the supposed Semitic 
structure of the Egyptian language. In 
all these matters ~* —— a be 
supposed to be merely echoing state- 
aie of his friends A Berlin, which but 
too often seem to be inspired less by o 
desire to elucidate the truth than to 
convince the unlearned in such matters 
that it is they, and not other Egyptological 
schools, who are to be trusted as guides 
through the maze of tradition. In some 
cases, such as the alleged shortness of 
Hyksos supremacy, he runs counter not 
only to the opinion of M. Maspero and 
Dr. Budge, but also to that of Mr. Griffith, 
who generally supports the Berlin School ; 
while in others it is impossible to check 
his theories in the absence of the remaining 
volumes of his‘ Records.” Yet this does not 
weigh heavily against the beautifully clear 
picture he presents of the fatal influence of 
the “‘ Priest in Power”; and in the con- 
cordance he establishes between the history 
of the Egyptians and that of the Hebrews 
he will command the assent of all. His 
view of the degradation of Egyptian reli- 
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of the other world, and the rise of animal- 
worship during the decadence, is likely 
also, we think, to be recognized as correct. 

The ‘History of Egypt’ is at once 
clearly printed, handy in form, and well 
equipped with excellent maps, and repro- 
ductions of photographs both new and 
really illustrative. Dr. Breasted cannot, 
of course, be blamed for using American- 
isms, though such forms as “ vigourous,” 
‘‘ Jabouriously,” &c., are new to us, and 
seem inconsistent with the usual American 
spelling of their respective nouns. He 
fortunately spares us the worst eccen- 
tricities of Pan-Semitic transliteration, but 
there seems little consistency in his render- 
ing of Egyptian names, which, while re- 
taining Amon-hotep for Amenothes or 
Amenophis, transmogrifies Thothmes into 
Thutmose, Ra into Re, and Aahmes into 
Ahmose, and speaks of all the Usertsens 
as Sesostris I., Sesostris II., and so on. 
Besides these, there are some mistakes, 
such as “ Thou are,” ‘‘ Pharoah,” “ his 
childhood nurse,” and “ impractical,” 
which may, we suppose, be set down as 
slips —trifles, perhaps, but capable of 
rectification later. 

It is too early to review in detail the 
volume of ‘ Ancient Records’ mentioned 
above, especially as we learn from other 
sources that the succeeding volumes 
will not be long delayed. The general 
arrangement of the work seems excellent, 
and Dr. Breasted’s translations leave 
nothing to be desired. It is to be hoped, 
however, that, when the whole work is 
before us, we shall find that he has not 
devoted himself entirely to German sources, 
but has extended his purview to French 
andjEnglish ones as well. Had he done 
so earlier, he might have noted that the 
latest discoveries of Dr. Naville and Mr. 
Hall at Deir el-Bahari by no means bear 
out his arrangement of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, and that M. Georges Foucart 
has shown that the founder of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty was not ‘“ Kemose,” as 
stated in the ‘ History,’ but a Seqenen-Ra. 
Yet both the works here noticed cannot 
but prove alike a benefit and a con- 
venience to students of Egyptian history. 


— 


NEW NOVELS. 


If Youth but Knew. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. AND Mrs. CasTLE have the happy 
gift of selecting their periods and scenes 
picturesquely. They have discovered this 
before, and once again demonstrate it. 
The time and rule of Jerome Bonaparte 
in that Westphalian kingdom carved out 
for him by his masterful brother have 
rarely been the occasion and material of 
romance. Yet they are essentially 
romantic. The period chosen by the 
authors is just anterior to the fall of 
Jerome, and the critical part of the 
narrative passes in Cassel at the King’s 
Court. The atmosphere clothes this story 
as a garment from the very outset, when 
we make the acquaintance of the young 
Anglo-Austrian count and his chance 
companion, the wayfaring fiddler, Geiger- 











Hans. It begins to be romantic, it 
continues in the true vein of romance, 
and ends sweetly upon a proper romantic 
note, to the accompaniment of Geiger- 
Hans’s fiddle. That personage we do not 
wholly accept. He is perhaps explicable 
in a charming romantic country, but we 
should have preferred him to be less 
of; the}deus ex machina. He belongs 
to fairy tales, and is a pretty figure 
at that. He comes out of our nursery 
past, fiddling down the years, and 
we welcome him warmly. But we do 
not believe in him now. On the other 
hand, we know the foolish, handsome, 
arrogant young count very well, and his 
beautiful Sidonia ravishes us. It would 
have been more acceptable if Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle had contrived the estrangement 
between bride and bridegroom on a less 
flimsy misunderstanding. Sidonia is as 
hot-headed and as wilful as Steven, and 
as youth is wont to be; but we cannot 
believe that the Burgravine’s wiles would 
have succeeded so easily. The authors 
make us adequately feel the corruption 
of Jerome’s Court, and the heart follows 
the fortunes of Sidonia flutteringly till 
she is safe in her husband’s arms—a pretty 
conclusion to a very pretty love story. 


An American Duchess. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Miss KENEALY uses a trowel for her satire 
and a brush for her pathos. The daughters 
of Columbia need not, therefore, feel 
greatly concerned about the effect of her 
latest novel in forming British opinion of 
Transatlantic brides. The divorced Saidie’s 
task is to tick “ like a clock ” as she walks 
about extravagantly ornamented, and to 
separate the dutiful peer of the story from 
a high-souled girl-graduate. Lord Whit- 
tingham is sound at the core, but it must 
be clearly proved that he can feel the 
charm of personality despite an ugly 
exterior, and so the heroine is made to 
disguise herself with wig and goggles and 
to attract the unflattering notice of Scot- 
land Yard in order to triumph over him 
the more completely. The pathos of the 
story concerns the little son of Saidie (the 
ex-duchess) and Lord Whittingham. At 
five (or is it six ?) he is the martyr of his 
knowledge of his mother’s attachment for 
her chauffeur. While he is before the 
reader he says several quaint things which 
evince Miss Kenealy’s faculty for creating 
a child-character, but to be thoroughly 
believed in he needs to appear under large 
type in a newspaper. 





Mr. Baxter, Sportsman. By Charles Field- 
ing Marsh. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THERE are no great graces of style in this 
Norfolk story, but the local speech and 
modes of thought are perfect. One is 
glad to see real East Angles unstained by 
the grossness of some recent pictures. 
Also the writer has a good eye for nature. 
The description of a snow-scene on the 
sandhills will appeal to any one familiar 
with the district. For the rest, the sport- 





ing side of life is grasped and set forth 
faithfully. Mr. Baxter himself, the in- 
satiate gunner (“ life is so short,” he says, 
“‘ and there is so much to kill’), with his 
leaded umbrella, “just a quarter of a 
pound heavier than any game gun,” his 
rushes up Primrose Hill for training, and 
his three tons of exactly equal pellets in 
his wine-cellar, is the good genius of the 
story, and saves poor Barry Absalom, 
who has got into terrible disgrace with a 
severely autocratic father, from ruin and 
despair. The father is farcically over- 
drawn, but the tale does not lend itself 
to serious analysis. 





Folly. By Edith Rickert. 
Arnold.) 


Tuis story opens to the strain of rejoicing 
that a woman, young, rich, beautiful, can 
regard her first-born child without active 
detestation. The pleading of her husband 
that Folly will not revenge herself upon 
the baby, and his relief at her concession, 
scarcely tempt the reader to learn more 
about such a heroine. A lover of Folly’s 
shortly appears, and he, although he 
knows that he is doomed by malignant 
disease of the throat, has the incredible 
meanness to renew his suit. It is fair to 
add that he subsequently thinks better of 
it; but passion, miscalled pity, in the 
woman will not be denied, and it is 
difficult to say whether the details of 
physical disease or of moral obliquity 
are the more irritating. Honour, faith, 
duty, are words without meaning to 
the wife; to act upon the impulse 
of the moment is her only rule of con- 
duct. The author, however, appears to 
regard her worthless creation, pictured 
attractively in the frontispiece, with 
benign indulgence, as a naughty, lovable 
child, whose beauty and charm excuse a 
temporary wilfulness. Folly’s marvellous 
mother-in-law represents this view of the 
case. The book is written with brightness 
and fluency, but it is repulsive, and we 
altogether decline to believe in the con- 
version of the heroine at the close. 


(Edward 





Blanche Esmead: a Story of Different 
Temperaments. By Ella Fuller Mait- 
land. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir needed no sub-title to show that in 
this book we are amid the clash of tongues 
and temperaments. As the tale of the 
engagement continues, it grows in vitality 
and interest, whereas in the beginning it 
seemed to hang fire. The opposing tempera- 
ments are really antagonistic in essence. 
The circle is small, so are the issues ; but 
they are treated with some insight and 
one or two hints of humour. The mental 
horizon (or absence of horizon in some 
cases) has been studied and understood. 
The dialogue improves as it gets into 
swing and the talkers begin to show their 
mettle. The conclusion appears to par- 
take of the nature of an anti-climax, 
although it is designed to make for the 
heroine’s happiness. One is not prepared 
for the death of the blundering, healthy 
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clergyman, who, in spite of everything 
most distasteful in manner and address, 
is rather a good fellow. Sometimes his 
portrait becomes almost a caricature. 
Most people have known such a person, 
though the type is, perhaps, disappearing. 


A Mender of Nets. By W. Mackay. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


TuHE title character, presumably of Italian 
parentage, has grown from an orphaned 
morsel of flotsam—adopted by a fisherman 
of an East Anglian port—to a tall, beauti- 
ful girl, surpassing in distinction and 
refinement her English workfellows, when 
she appears repairing fishing nets in a 
grimy loft. The sisters of a French 
convent school, who had settled near 
the English port, teach her French and 
the use of a singing voice, yet she prefers 
the sterling worth and fine physique of 
the young fisherman with whom she 
“walks out” to a wealthy and compara- 
tively refined suitor. The storm and 
stress and pathos of her love story are 
artistically interwoven with much humor- 
ous characterization and pungent satire 
on municipal life. The alderman who is 
first vain and secondly venal, the councillor 
whose public service is entirely controlled 
by his own interests, the ambitious and 
capable citizen equally devoted to the 
progress of his borough and his own ad- 
vancement, the lady philanthropist called 
“‘the Parish Aunt,” and the town-crier who 
moulds himself on the vain alderman, may 
possibly live as popular types of cha- 
racter. Then there is a skipper recalling 
Dirk Hatteraick by rigid loyalty to owners 
contrasted with moral laxity in other 
respects, and a parvenu county-member 
worked puppet-wise by an aristocratic 
and tactful private secretary. The author 
drops the curtain on a crisis, leaving it to 
the reader’s discretion to complete the 
administration of poetic justice after the 
heroine has passed out of the harbour on 
a trawler into the dark sea mists. 


The Triumphs of Eugéne Valmont. By 
Robert Barr. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


EvGENE VALMONT is an addition to the 
large number of private detectives who 
have betrayed the confidence of their 
clients by recording their achievements. 
Dismissed from the responsible post of 
“chief detective to the Republic of 
France,” because his excess of zeal con- 
cerning a diamond necklace caused France 
to be laughed at, he places his talents at 
the disposal of the British people. His 
exploits, especially when he is engaged 
in thwarting the plans of anarchists, 
make interesting reading, though occa- 
sionally he displays a vast amount of 
ingenuity in discovering the obvious. If 
Eugéne Valmont’s “triumphs” (which, 
by the way, include some failures) do not 
entitle him to rank with Sherlock Holmes, 
his Gallic vivacity, his fine manners, his 
supreme contempt for English legal 
methods, and his monumental vanity 
make his personality distinctive. The 





creation of Eugéne Valmont may, indeed, 
be counted one of Mr. Barr’s best achieve- 
ments. 


The Mistakes of Miss Manisty. By 
Ashton Hilliers. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Tuts story begins uncommonly well. It 
opens with a hunting scene, full of move- 
ment and a delightful sense of the open 
air. The initial sketch of Miss Manisty 
—who comes to grief in jumping a ford— 
is attractive, and the sartorial difficulty 
which Mr. Biddulph Wright helps her to 
overcome has a pleasing touch of comedy. 
But the promise of the opening chapters 
is not fulfilled. The scent of the country 
is quickly lost in an atmosphere of melo- 
drama. Miss Manisty is foolish enough 
to make a heavy bet with a low-bred Jew 
on a horse race, and the rest of the story 
is mainly concerned with his unscrupulous 
use of her folly. How such an obvious 
cad as Ferdinand Mendel was allowed to 
join the Quarrendon Hunt is inexplic- 
able, and how such a discerning young 
lady as Miss Manisty came to have the 
slightest dealings with him is equally hard 
to understand. The story is briskly told, 
but is much too unconvincing to be inter- 
esting, and most of the character-drawing 

is no better than the plot. 








WELSH RECORDS. 


The Itinerary in Wales of John Leland in 
or about the Years 1536-1539. Extracted 
from his MSS. Arranged and edited by 
Luey Toulmin Smith. (Bell & Sons.)—The 
present volume is the first instalment of a 
new edition of Leland’s ‘Itinerary.’ While 
that edition was being prepared, it was 
suggested that the scattered portions relating 
to Wales should be brought together and 
issued as a separate volume. It deserves 
to be recorded, especially as it is not men- 
tioned in Miss Toulmin Smith’s preface, 
that such a project seems to have been con- 
templated, and was in part executed, a 
hundred years ago or more, by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, whose transcript of the Welsh 
portions, with an index of his own, is now 
preserved at the Cardiff Free Library. We 
regret to say that in the present instance 
the work of bringing together all the Welsh 
material has not been carried out with any- 
thing like thoroughness. Taking Hearne’s 
second edition (1744) of the ‘Itinerary’ 
as our reference text, we find that the 
omissions from the present volume include 
Leland’s account of Presteign, of bridges 
on the Wye, and of the three Monmouth- 
shire castles of Skenfrith, Grosmont, and 
Whitecastle (printed in Hearne’s edition at 
vol. iv. pp. 85-6); his list of castles on the 
Wye, and minor notes on the counties of 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Montgomery 
(vol. vii. pp. 19 and 138-40); and an 
important fragment (viii. 90-92) relating 
mainly to a number of ancient fortified 
sites in Carmarthenshire, such as Castell 
Lle Carreg, Craig Dinas, and Grongar (or 
“Rounghay,” as Leland spells it), which 
have hitherto been generally overlooked by 
archeologists. 

Two extracts from the ‘ Collectanea’ are 
added by way of appendixes to the volume : 
one gives a brief account of Gower, while the 
other, and more important, is a list of 
Anglesey benefices, “‘ with a list parallel to 
it giving the principal geographical features, 





both written by a copyist (perhaps Welsh), 
though annotated by Leland.” Between 
these two extracts, in Hearne’s edition, are 
four pages of notes in Latin, mainly relating 
to Glamorgan topography, and containing 
pen-and-ink sketches of the courses of the 
chief rivers in that county. Though these 
notes were obviously written in connexion 
with the ‘ Itinerary,’ they are not even men- 
tioned in the present edition. This is much 
to be regretted, as this fragment was also 
omitted from the reprint of the Glamorgan 
portion of the ‘Itinerary’ in Mr. J. A. 
Corbett’s edition of Merrick’s ‘ Book of 
Glamorganshire Antiquities’ some twenty 
years ago. 

We note with pleasure a valuable feature 
of the volume, Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans’s 
identifications of the more archaic and 
corrupt place-names of Leland’s text. 
Such a task could scarcely be carried 
out successfully, except with the co- 
operation of a number of scholars from 
various parts of Wales, each of them an 
authority on the place-names of his own 
district. Dr. Evans is to be specially con- 
gratulated on the completeness and accuracy 
of his identifications for the Snowdon dis- 
trict, and West Wales generally; but in 
other parts he often misses the mark. Thus 
he fails to detect that Leland confused 
Llandovery and Llanddowror, which accounts 
for his referring to ‘‘ Llanandeuery ” when 
in the neighbourhoed of Whitland (pp. 57, 
115), near which place Llanddowror is 
situated. Leland’s ‘ Euery brook” and its 
identification by Dr. Evans as “ Dyfri” 
are due to false derivations of the name 
Llandovery, for there is no brook near that 
town bearing any such name ; “ Abercorran’”’ 
is not Abercowyn, but the old name for 
Laugharne; ‘Canterceli” is Cantre-Seli, 
not -Celli; ‘‘ Aberhedon ”’ is Aberedw, near 
Builth, not Aber Hodni, which, by the way, 
has no existence; and ‘St. Tereudacus 
Chapel yn the Mouth of Wy Ryver” is 
not Mathern, but an island in the Wye 
estuary, now irreverently known to picnic 
parties as Treacle Chapel ! 

There remains a small residuum of some- 
what puzzling names which Dr. Evans has 
not attempted to identify. Thus “ Glyn- 
dama, a lordship within a mile of the Hay,” 
must be the place which Leland calls ‘‘ Lan- 
damas’”’ (now Llanthomas) in his list of 
Wye castles, unfortunately omitted from 
this volume. Toa different category belongs 
Leland’s quaint allusion to David Holbeche, 
founder of Oswestry School: “Sum say 
that this David made David Yn yn London.” 
Surely it should have been explained in a 
foot-note that the reference was to Thavies 
Inn, which long after Leland’s time con- 
tinued to be a haunt of Welsh attorneys. 
We doubt the accuracy of the note (p. 112) 
that “‘Soga’ is used in Welsh as an epithet 
towards old women.” 

As King’s Antiquary, Leland was at times 
probably furnished with official papers, and 
this gives special value to his account of 
the territorial divisions of Wales. His list 
of cantrevs is a copy of a contemporary 
list now preserved among the Cotton MSS. ; 
but as his copy varies somewhat from the 
original, both have been printed in this 
work, and are thus made available for com- 
parison with the two other oldest lists of 
the kind, dating from the same period, and 
printed a few years ago, in the Cymmrodor 
and the Oxford edition of the ‘ Red Book of 
Hergest ’ respectively. 

The volume is supplied with separate 
indexes of places and persons, neither of 
them, however, being quite exhaustive. A 
map is also added, on which the probable 
route of Leland’s journeyings is traced. 
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Qnly the chief points mentioned by him 
are merked, —_ FF gpatp grace are 
i conjectural. Still, as a tentative 
pany A map will contribute something 
to the understanding of Leland’s scheme 
of travel. Despite the imperfections we 
have named, the present reprint will supply 
a 4 need in making Loland’s text avail- 
to all who are not within reach of the 
libraries, and it will, in particular, be 

# considerable boon to local antiquaries. 
Cardiff Records: being Materials for a 
History of the County Borough from the 
Earliest Times. Edited by John Hobson 
Matthews. Prepared by Authority of the 
Corporation, under the Direction of the 
Records Committee. Vol. V. (Sotheran 
& Co.}—In his preface to this volume the 
editor apologetically remarks that “the 
miscellaneous character of the ‘ Cardiff 
Records,’ and the lack of arrangement in the 
manner of their presentation, are still more 
evident in this fifth volume than in its 
predeecessors.”” He explains that ‘“‘ the ad- 
mitted want of chronological sequence’”’ is due 
to the fact that the scope of his work, “ at 
first restricted within narrow limits, was 
enlarged by several successive resolutions 
of the Council, at considerable intervals of 
time.” In order to remedy, as far as possible, 
the grave iaconveniences of this chrono- 
logical chaos, an exhaustive index to the 
whole series should unquestionably have 
been included in this final volume. In 
fact, ‘indices nominum, locorum, et rerum”’ 
were specifically promised by the Town 
Clerk in the prospectus which he issued in 
1898, and which now lies before us. We 
trust that steps will at once be taken to 
redeem this promise and to supply an 
emission inexcusable on the part of a 
rich municipality such as Cardiff. If 
this be done, we suggest that the extracts 
from the Council Minutes which occupied 
two-thirds of the fourth volume, and fill 
more than a third of the present one, 
should have an index of their own, distinct 
from that of the general historical matter 
of the series. We are, indeed, at a loss to 
understand why a separate volume was not 
set for these Minutes, instead of 
inserting portions of them in the middle 
of two different volumes; but that is only 
an illustration of the lack of arrangement 
— which the whole work unfortunately 


As to the other contents of the present 
instalment, the only original documents of 
interest are certain extracts from the Act 
Books of the Diocese of Llandaff; but as 
most of these relate to the cathedral church, 
whieh is outside the limits of Cardiff, there 
is no ebvious reason for their inclusion, 
while this fragmentary treatment may 

frustrate the early publication of 
the older Acts in their entirety. The editor 
contributes translations of extracts relatin 
to Cardiff from well-known Latin an 
Welsh records and chronicles already printed, 
such as the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ Papal 
Registers, and the ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus.’ 
He also supplies very useful lists of all the 
the ehief ials in the hundred and borough 
of Cardiff. No less useful is his schedule of 
some 1,200 place-names in the Cardiff 
district, with explanatory notes, some of 
whieh are, however, wide of the mark. 


Im seme respects ost valuable item 
the whole work is that supplied by Mr. 
- Styart Corbett. It represents an attempt 
on his part to illustrate by means of a 








coloured map and some three of notes, 
“the situation and boundaries of the old 
manors or lordships and estates of various 
monasteries in the neighbourhood of Cardiff.” 
We admire Mr. Corbett’s courage in attacking 
so difficult a task, and also congratulate 
him on the large measure of success which 


-Re has achieved in its execution. 


Like its predecessors, the volume is pro- 
fusely and handsomely illustrated, there 
being views of bygone and modern Cardiff, 
portraits of a few local celebrities, and photo- 
graphs of the municipalia and corporation 

late. The whole work has, appropriately, 
n printed at Cardiff, and its clear type 
and good paper (also of local manufacture, 
we believe) reflect credit on the Western 
Mail Press. 


Cardigan Priory in the Olden Days. By 
Emily M. Pritchard (Olwen Powys). (Heine- 
mann.)—Cardigan Priory was, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the home 
of a writer of some reputation, known as 
“The Matchless Orinda.” Perhaps Mrs. 
Pritchard, who now lives at the Priory, 
and who, like her predecessor, affects a 
nom de guerre, has an ambition to re- 
vive the literary associations of her home. 
Be that as it may, we cannot congratulate 
her on what appears to be her first 
production in the department of history. 
She has obtained from printed books and 
unpublished records a number of references 
to the Priory of Cardigan, and pieces together 
these fragments in more or less chronological 
order. As a rule, there is nothing to show 
where one document ends and another begins ; 
quotation marks are rarely used; and the 
occasional rough notes of the author’s corre- 
spondents, obviously intended for her own 
private guidance in working up the material 
supplied, are naively incorporated in the text 
without any distinction in type, and not 
always accurately. Thus a friend’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘ per me ”’ is in one instance repro- 
duced as “ z.e. Byrne ”—obviously a mistake 
for “By me.” It is much to be regretted 
that Mrs. Pritchard did not secure some one 
to “ subedit ’’ her work and provide it with 
an index, as it contains valuable material, 
some of it now published for the first time. 
Among this new material are abstracts of 
four documents preserved in the muniment 
room of Gloucester Cathedral, which tell 
how the Abbey of Chertsey (to which 
Cardigan Priory was attached) misappro- 
priated, and was later compelled to yield 
up, @ certain church at Cardigan which had 
been granted to Gloucester by Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Hertford (not Hereford, as 
given in the text), previous to the establish- 
ment of the priory. The closing incident 
in the priory’s existence as an ecclesiastical 
foundation—namely, the inquiry as to the 
image of the Virgin, with a taper which was 
believed to have burnt for nine years—is told 
without any reference to Thomas Wright’s 
previous publication of the reports on the 
matter in his ‘ Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of Monasteries.’ The devolution 
of the priory property after the Dissolution, 
including ‘ Orinda’s”’ connexion with the 
house, 1s, worked out 
satisfactory fullness by means of extracts 
from State papers and other manuscript 
sources. The architectural matter is for 
the most part untrustworthy. The work 
is illustrated with some half-a-dozen ex- 
cellent photogravures, the more interesting 
of which show the east window of the present 
priory church, and a couple of heads in the 
chancel. There is also appended a reduced 
facsimile of Blaeu’s map of iganshire, 
published at Amsterdam in 1646. is has 


an interesting sketch of the priory in the 
margin. ; 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in the chapter of 
his book ‘ Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter’ devoted to the bibliography of 
sport, remarked :— 

** But the best recent book on the wilderness 
is Herr C. G. Schillings’s ‘Mit Blitzlicht und 
Biichse,’ giving the writer’s hunting adventures, 
and above all his acute scientific observations and 
his extraordinary photographic work among the 
teeming wild creatures of German East Africa. 
Mr. Schillings is a great field naturalist, a trained 
scientific observer, as well as a mighty hunter, and 
no mere hunter can ever do work even remotely 
approaching in value that which he has done...... 
Every effort should be made to turn the modern 
big-game hunter into.the Schillings type of adven- 
ture-loving field naturalist »»d observer.” 


The President further recommended that 
an English translation should at once be 
made. No time has been lost, for Mr. 
Frederic White has produeed an English 
version, with an introduction by Sir H. H. 
Johnston, entitled With Flashlight and Rifle, 
by C. G. Schillings, 2 vols. (Hutchinson & 
Co.), which should meet with much success 
in this sport- and adventure-loving country. 
The illustrations, 302 ‘‘ untouched ”’ photo- 
graphs by the author, are in themselves a 
great attraction ; for though as mere speci- 
mens of landscape photography they are 
not remarkable, the use of the flashlight, 
and consequent exhibition of wild animals 
moving in the freedom of night—beasts 
of prey in the act of springing on their 
victims, the more timid sort, such as zebras 
or antelopes, stealthily approaching water 
to drink—lends great distinction to this 
book. Artists who illustrate books of sport 
and travel may learn a great deal from 
many of the rough photographs; they will 
be able to see how different animals appear 
in the jungle or veldt from those in a 
menagerie or museum, and may profit 
thereby. 

Herr Schillings writes of himself as armed 
with a single-barrelled rifle of obsolete make, 
yet his performances are, to say the least, 
remarkable. He must be an extraordinarily 
fine rifle-shot, and able to shoot steadily 
after great bodily exertion. Very few can do 
this beyond the closest range. Writing of 
ivory, he remarks that science has yet to 
discover a substitute for billiard balls. It 
has gone far on the way, for America supplies 


-bonzoline balls of good quality and great 


durability, whilst England makes crystalate 
balls which in behaviour on the billiard 
table closely approach those of the best 
ivory. The volumes are printed on loaded 
paper because of the numerous illustrations ; 
this makes them very heavy to hold. There 
is no index, but lists of mammals and 
birds collected by the author are added as 
appendixes. 


An agreeable and pleasant book on a kind 
of sport not largely followed will be found 
in Mr. T. R. Hubback’s Elephant and Sela- 
dang Hunting in Malaya (Rowland Ward)— 

le because of the unpretentious way 
in which the tales are told; pleasant by 
reason of the clear type, which makes read- 
ing easy, and the illustrations, which convey 
an excellent idea of the country. 

The author justly remarks that the Malay 
Peninsula is little known to the general 
public, “although it is the greatest tin- 
producing country in the world.” It is not 
a big-game hunter’s country, for difficulties 
abound, whilst the beg is small ; but sports- 
men whose duties take them thither, and 
who are sufficiently keen to face the nearly 
res seaen and the constant rain, 

ill doubtless achieve moderate success. 
But what is a seladang? The name does 
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not appear in Jerdon’s ‘ Mammals of India,’ 
nor in Cuvier, nor in ‘ The Encyclopedia of 
Sport’; there is, however, no doubt that 
it is closely allied to Gaveus gaurus, the gaur 
or wild cattle of India :— 


“The seladang has no dewlap and no hump, 
thus differing entirely from the domesticated cattle 
of the East, but there is a very distinctive dorsal 
ridge running backwards from the neck nearly to 
the middle of the back, where it terminates very 
abruptly....... The beauty of the seladang lies 
chietly in his head and shoulders, his great length 
of body and somewhat low quarters giving him 
rather a clumsy appearance behind the shoulders— 
an appearance quite at variance with his nature, 
as he is anything but a clumsy animal.” 


In pursuit of his two sorts of animals the 
author spent much time and energy, chiefly 
in following those which had been wounded. 
Strange to say, he usually succeeded in 
eventually killing the beasts, and only those 
who know the weariness of such pursuit in 
heavy jungle, with hot sun and rain alter- 
nately, and alive with poisonous insects, 
can do justice to his tenacity and resolution. 
His battery was, we think, in fault: a 
charge of seven to ten drams of black powder, 
which left in the damp air a thick cloud of 
smoke, is not suitable for the work, whilst 
the number of eight- or ten-bore bullets 
required to kill an animal or bring it to a 
halt contrast strangely with recent experience 
in Africa, where the °303 rifle has been used 
for elephants with deadly effect. 


Chats on Angling. By Capt. H. V. Hart- 
Davis. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Horace Cox.)—Why is there a prejudice 
against quarto books? Probably, for one 
thing, because they suggest the album—that 
refuge for the commonplace. This pleasant 
chat on angling would have been pleasanter 
as a thick octavo than as it is—a thin quarto : 
both illustrations and text would have gained 
in dignity by reduction in size. Booksellers 
dislike quartos, collectors detest them, and 
the ordinary reader does not know what to 
do with them. Like the thick five-shilling 
piece, they are changed as soon as possible 
for handier issues. 

Although a thousand pounds (or ‘a million, 
for that matter) would be offered in vain for 
any proof that Dr. Johnson classed anglers 
with fools—he loved Walton—yet the libel, 
like a bad penny, turns up continually. We 
expect to find it with the perennial Dame 
Juliana Berners in every angling writer’s 
preface, and Capt. Hart-Davis has not 
distinguished his book by omitting it. 
It may be said that we write in a carping 
spirit; but the angler who writes a book 
is fishing for readers, and should avoid the 
well-worn lures; he should avoid giving 
the impression at the outset that he has 
nothing to offer but the old apologies, the 
old ar nts, and the old advice with 
which the angler’s library groans. But 
we must not forget that to look at a 
new book on fly-fishing for trout and salmon, 
and to compare it with the great array of 
such books already known to us, is not 
sportsmanlike, if we merely do so in order 
to say there is nothing new in it. Anglers 
are born every day; every season sees new 
enthusiasts on the old streams; and they 
will find, if they are fortunate enough to 
get ‘Chats on Angling,’ that Capt. Hart- 

avis’s book has the true ring: it expresses 
well that almost indefinable charm of fly- 
fishing which they feel; his practical advice 
is admirable, and his enthusiasm ‘“ catch- 
ing.” The expert will find his experiences 
confirmed—always a satisfactory feeling ; 
and young as well as old anglers will get 
pleasure out of the views of lake and river, 
which prove that the captain can handle the 

as well as the rod 





We congratulate the “‘ Amateur Angler" 
on the appearance of yet another volume, 
Fishing for Pleasure, and Catching It (Werner 
Laurie). Besides the practical hints which 
this accomplished lover of fishing, in whom 

old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain, 
never fails to give his readers, we are pleased 
with the geniality and love of the open air 
which shine throughout the book, and 
recall the jolly wisdom of old Izaak. The 
author has fished in the book market, we 
notice, for two of his chapters, so that some 
of his matter is hardly fresh to the book 
expert; but it is at any rate a catch that 
pleased us well when we first made it our- 
selves. Mr. R. B. Marston supplies a chapter 
on some recent experiences as a fisherman. 
The book is one to be enjoyed rather than 
criticized. We hope that the author will 
give us more of his visits to streams and 
other delights, for though he is a grandfather, 
he has escaped, by means of some happy 
conjuncture of stars (or, shall we say ? of 
temperament), the frailties and disabilities 
incident to age. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


St. Giles’s of the Lepers. By Edward 
C. W. Grey. (Longmans & Co.)—Between 
1822 and 1892 at least four books were 
written on the history and topography of 
the parish of St. Giles of the Lepers—better 
known as St. Giles-in-the-Fields—and of its 
offshoot, the parish of St. George, Blooms- 
bury; and here is yet another. The writer 
frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to 
his predecessors in the field, but claims con- 
sideration, partly because he was connected 
with St. Giles’s parish for thirty-four years, 
during which he seized every opportunity 
of collecting facts about the district, and 
partly because his predecessors had never 
attempted to look at the subject “ exactly 
from the people’s point of view.’ The 
book should certainly serve as a popular 

ide, the general dullness of such books 
being in this case relieved by interesting 
biographical and topographical notes, and 
gossipy stories of historical and oftentimes 
eccentric characters. 

Of the hospital for lepers situated hard by 
St. Giles’s Church, which thus acquired its 
ancient designation of ‘St. Giles’s of the 
Lepers,” the author tells us little or nothing 
new. Few writers on the subject seem to 
be aware of the close connexion that existed 
between the City of London and this leper 
hospital, and of the City’s well-established 
right to nominate, and have maintained 
within its walls, a full complement of four- 
teen lepers. As far back as the reign of 
Edward I. (not Edward III., as inadvertently 
stated by Mr. Grey) the hospital had been 
transferred to the custody of the Master of 
the Hospital for Lepers at Burton Lazars, a 
village near Melton Mowbray, in Leicester- 
shire, famous for its sulphur springs. This 
gave rise to trouble, for, in course of 
time, citizens of London (many of whom 
had been large benefactors to St. Giles’s 
Hospital) had cause to complain of lepers 
ejected by order of the Master of Burton 
Lazars, their places having been taken by 
brothers and sisters of his order who were 
in perfect health. The charity continued 
to be thus diverted from its purpose until 
1354, when the municipal authorities of the 
City laid the matter before the king, and 
their right of presentation of fourteen lepers 
(and more in proportion to future benefac- 
tions to the hospital by citizens of London) 
was confirmed. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the wardens and surveyors of lepers of 





St. Giles’s and elsewhere were often dis- 
charged from municipal duties, on account 
of their own “ unpleasant and onerous occu- 
pation.” 
Mr. Grey takes his readers for seven walks 
through the parishes of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the 
two parishes covering an area, we believe, 
of nearly 250 acres, and rivalling, if not sur- 
passing, any other parishes of equal area in 
interesting associations. With the ins and 
outs of this extensive district Mr. Grey him- 
self was intimately acquainted, having, as 
already mentioned, spent the best years of 
his life there, engaged in public or philan- 
thropic work of one kind or another, some 
particulars of which he gives in the con- 
cluding chapters of his book. The com- 
pilation of notes from the best sources was 
evidently to him a labour of love, and it is a 
sore grief to his friends that he did not live 
to see his book through the press. Had his 
life been spared, the few errors we have come 
across would doubtless have been corrected, 
and his work, as a book of reference, rendered 
more valuable by the addition of an index. 


Memorials of Old Hertfordshire. Edited 
by P. C. Standing. (Bemrose & Sons.)— 
This book is one of a series of volumes issued 
during recent years, wherein brief descrip- 
tions of particular features of a county are 
written by a variety of authors, without 
any kind of string to tie them together. 
One of the first of these volumes—that on 
Northamptonshire, edited by Miss Dryden 
—had certain distinct merits; but others 
have been hardly praiseworthy. The illus- 
trations, based on photographs, have been 
good throughout, and the publishers have 
turned out the series in a very credit- 
able fashion. Notably is this the case with 
the present volume, which contains upwards 
of a dozen superior illustrations. The 
pictures are certainly worth much more than 
the prose. There are only a few men who 
can write brief essays on ancient themes in 
such a pleasant, clear fashion as to make 
them popular, and the editor of this Hert- 
fordshire book has not had the good fortune 
to come across any of these rarities. We 
doubt, indeed, if a really good writer would 
consent to put in print such short articles 
on important subjects as appear between 
these covers. Here 172 pages represent 
20 separate articles. We cannot find the 
least satisfaction in reading or possessing 
five pages about ‘The Franciscan and Bene- 
dictine Monasteries of Ware,’ particularly 
when the gentleman who describes them 
knows so little of conventual arrangement 
that of a particular apartment he writes: 
“This may have been either the dormitory, 
refectory, or common room.” Concerning 
both these houses there is a good deal of in- 
teresting unprinted material to be gleaned by 
any one who thought it worth while to make 
some slight research. The four pages on 
‘St. Alban, Briton and Protomartyr,’ like 
the nine pages on ‘ The Church of St. Alban,’ 
are too ephemeral to be worth printing in 
anything more permanent than a i 
magazine. Knowing Hertfordshire well, and 
reading ae ve book in the hopes of 
finding something fresh, or at all events 
brightly written, we could discover only one 
paper out of twenty of any real value, and 
that is the one by Mr. Ditchfield on Moor 
Park, the home of Lord Ebury. 

We had noted three or four slips or errors 
for correction, but it seems scarcely worth 
while to set them forth. There must, we 
suppose, be a genuine demand for volumes 
such as these, or they would not be issued ; 
they remind us of the old “ keepsake” 
style of books of the later Georgian or early 
Victorian period, which collectors value 
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chiefly for the good steel engravings which 
they contain. 

Could not the editor of future volumes in 
this series be persuaded to look for at least 
one or two writers who have something 
original to say ¢ There is not a county in 
England that has not an abundance of un- 
printed material ready to reward the patient 
searcher after historic truth or quaint topo- 
graphical details. 

The History of Suffolk: its Records and 
MSS. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D. Vol. V. 
(Sotheran & Co.)—In the course of the last 
two years we have called attention to the 
previous four volumes of this great under- 
taking in terms of warm commendation. 
With this fifth volume of about 500 pages 
Dr. Copinger has completed his task, and 
now Suffolk possesses an almost exhaustive 
index to the records and MSS. and general 
literature pertaining to every place and 
family throughout the whole county. The 
work is a monument of patient industry, 
and cannot fail to prove a great boon to 
every one interested in topography or 
genealogy. It is all the more valuable as 
Suffolk up to the present is destitute of any- 
thing that can be called a county history. 
The two big volumes by Mr. Suckling were 
excellent of their kind, but covered only a 
small portion of Suffolk. We have tested 
this work severely. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find an omission, but one such instance 
may be mentioned among references to 
Westhall and the fine remnants of the painted 
rood-screen, namely, Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
Journai, xxviii. 192-4; the omission is the 
more curious as the reference to another 
volume of that series duly appears. To 
illustrate the general completeness of Dr. 
Copinger’s index, it may be added that the 
bibliography of Suffolk writers is not 
neglected: in the last volume, under 
Strickland, is a list not only of the works of 
Agnes Strickland, and of her less-known 
sister Jane Margaret Strickland, but also of 
her comparatively unknown earlier relatives 
Kate and Susannah, both of whom were 
also connected with Reydon Hall, South- 
wold. 

Waverley Abbey. By Harold Brakspear, 
F.S.A. (Surrey Archeological Society.)— 
This book of 100 and odd pages, with 
numerous admirable illustrations and plans, 
is issued as the volume of the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society for 1904. In the, last few 
years several excellent monographs have 
been issued on Cistercian and other abbeys, 
notably by Mr. St. John Hope, wherein 
their conventual arrangements and archi- 
tectural remains have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed ; and this treatise is well worthy of 
being classed with the very best of such 
works. Several small books have, with 
more or less accuracy, dealt with the history 
of this early Cistercian establishment, 
basing most of their information on the 
‘Annales Monasterii de Waverleia’ of the 
Cotton MSS., which was printed at length 
in the Rolls Series of Chronicles in 1865; 
but this is the first time that the actual 
abbey buildings, which throw much light 
upon the Cistercian system, have been 
described. The work of systematic excava- 
tion, in the beautiful grounds of Mr. Rupert 
Anderson, was begun in 1898, and has 
since been under the charge of Mr. Brak- 
spear. The great church, the cloisters, the 
infirmary, and the guest-house have all 
been examined, and their characteristics 
and details carefully portrayed. The site 
of the abbey, in the valley of the Wey, was, 
from its earliest days, subject to severe 
floods. One of these, which occurred in 
1233, is graphically described in the ‘ Annals.’ 

This was followed by even a greater flood 





in 1265, which forced itself to such a depth 
into the customary buildings that the 
members of the convent had to pass the 
night, some in the church, some in the 
treasury, and others in the guest-house. 
The whole valley has been gradually silting 
up with flood-carried gravel ever since the 
abbey was first built. By the end of the 
twelfth century the monks found it necessary 
to raise the floor levels of their buildings 
about two feet ; and in the fifteenth century 
the floors had again to be raised a like 
amount. The original level is now about 
six feet below the turf, and the later levels 
before the Dissolution from eighteen inches 
to two feet. 

Among the more interesting details found 
during the excavations, apart from innu- 
merable architectural fragments, and founda- 
tions with several feet of walling, were a 
four-wick cresset stone, numerous early 
tiles, brown and green glazed pottery ware, 
and an ornamental copper boss from a 
book back. This last-named relic, of which 
a coloured plate is given, is of twelfth- 
century date, and a good example of early 
enamelling. The subject is a half-length 
figure of our Saviour with a cruciform nimbus, 
the right hand raised in benediction and the 
left holding a book. The background of 
the nimbus is of red enamel, and the rest 
of the background of green enamel. The 
whole is surrounded by two narrow lines of 
gold with a band of white enamel between 
them. The boss was fixed to the book by 
four rivets. In all probability a boss of this 
value was etiginaly affixed to the centre 
of a Textus of the Gospels, which was often 
the chief ornament of early altars. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir is always interesting to note the impres- 
sion which India makes upon those who go 
there to write, without previous Indian 
experience. As a rule, they see India at 
her best; but Mr. G. F. Abbott, in his 
Through India with the Prince—the first of 
many such books, no doubt—gives us much 
serious and creditable work, not marked 
by cold-weather complacency. The style is, 
as the French say, “ tortured,” or, in other 
words, there is some straining after effect. 
We are, nevertheless, able to commend Mr. 
Abbott’s volume ; and his photographs are 
among the best of the many good Indian 
photographs we have seen. In his “‘ descrip- 
tions’ our author is behind many rivals : 
the experienced reviewer of Indian volumes 
knows the Golden Tank Temple and the 
sights of Agra not only as he has seen them, 
but also as they have been seen by others, 
and the writer of these lines is unable to 
convey to the public with politeness what 
he thinks of Mr. Abbott from this limited 
point of view. But his political observation, 
though unpleasant, is, we fear, sound. He 
describes the Government of India as 
** failing to earn the love of the people on whose 
behalf it works. Why? I suppose for the same 
reason for which the Briton fails to earn the love of 
any one the world over. It is a cumbrous kind of 
machine, almost Turkishly stupid and slow and 
self-complacent. Yet, in the main, an honest...... 
old machine.” 


Here is another passage in which there is a 
great deal more truth than would be ad- 
mitted by officials :— 

‘* If the influence of Europe over India is to yield 
anything more useful than a frantic reaction, it 
must go beyond the school. It must be extended 
over the broadest area of Indian life, and made to 
permeate, through the surface, into the deep 
recesses of Indian nature. This, however, though 
I hold it to be possible, cannot come to pass so long 





as our wives and our daughters disdain the society 
cf Indian women, and so long as we refuse to breathe 
—in our clubs, railway-carriages, and houses—the 


same air as Indian men. But, before we give up’ 


our own aloofness, the Indians must also give up 
their customs of chewing betel, of nursing their 
toes, and of expectorating in our presence. Mean- 
while, the abhorrence is mutual. If the European 
scorns the native, the native—the genuine, self- 
respecting Hindu—repays the debt with interest.” 

He goes on to say that the 

‘barrier is daily growing higher, owing to the 
Anglo-Indian Government’s self-contradictory per- 
sistence in looking upon the Indian as a curiosity 
belonging to another species, while, at the same 
time, it endeavours to train him according to the 
rules of ours. The Anglo-Indian cannot understand 
that it is hardly possible to educate the Indian om 
Western ideas, and yet to treat him as if he were 
a primitive Oriental. This attitude is, perhaps, due 
to mere stupidity. Another cause of alienation is 
the insolence of some Indian Civil Servants. I have 
seen young men springing from the London suburbs 
treating in public aged native noblemen in a manner 
which a gentleman would not have adopted towards. 
his valet. In any other country these things would 
have begotten sedition long ago. In India they 
beget a bitterness which is none the less ominous 
because it is rarely expressed in action.” 

On the other hand, the sweet smiles and the 
handshakes with which the Queen greeted 
here, during the festivities of the Corona- 
tion, several of the Indian princes may have 
gone too far in the opposite direction. The 
perfect relation is that of a courteous Indian 
officer of the old school towards native 
officers. But few officers agree with Mr. 


Abbott’s conclusion, which is that of most. 


Britons :— 

‘¢ The only condition of sueccess—the condition on 
the observance of which depends the very per- 
manence of the British Empire in India—is sincere 
co-operation between the Englishman and the 
native, and as the native becomes more and more 
educated he is entitled to a greater and yet greater 
share in the government of his own country.” 

We are amused to learn that the Maharaja 
Sindhia of Gwalior is “‘ now importing from 
Mombasa lions, which he means to turn 
loose upon his dominions,” so as to improve 
sport. 

Mr. Abbott does not often fall into the 
common fault of using in his descriptions, 
as though special to the country he pictures, 
things which are to be seen or heard in 
great and varied portions of the globe. 
“ The cricket’s chirp. ...melancholy.. . . like 
all the songs of the East,” is, however, much 
the same in a New York July or a Mel- 
bourne January as in “the melancholy 
East.” The pictures of “the Buddhist 
Hell ” described at Mandalay are precisely 
like those which are still to be found in 
Japan, and which are everywhere in the 
Chinese empire, from Mukden to the Indian 
frontier. Mr. Edward Arnold is Mr. 
Abbott’s publisher. 

Tue Librairie Armand Colin publishes 
Marine francaise et Marines étrangéres : 
Politique navale des grandes Puissances, les 
Organisations maritimes, et les Flottes actu- 
elles, by Capt. Abeille. We have given the 
second as well as the first title of this volume 
(which appears to represent the opinions of 
some of the teachers in the French Superior 
School of War) because the first might 
prove misleading to our readers. The words 
employed in it are such as are often used to 
head statistics of little value. The work 
before us is of a very different kind, and, 
although we find serious defects in it, as in 
all French naval inquiries, there are large 
parts of the book which are of great value, 
though not brought up to date. 

It is impossible to réad the reports of the 
leading French politicians who, after pro- 
longed inquiry and study, write each year 
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two great official essays on the naval budget, 
without discovering that the French nav 

is the most conservative service in the world, 
and that France is still in naval politics 
much where we were before the revival 
which began in this country in the seventies, 
and conquered the press in the nineties, and 
Governments in the last three years. It is 
true that Sir John Colomb only revived the 
sound British doctrine of the past, while 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson applied to naval 
strategy the eternal principles illustrated by 
Clausewitz; but the successive steps by 
which, through the efforts of Mr. Thursfield 
and Sir George Sydenham Clarke, The 
Times was brought to take the sound view 
previously forgotten, led to the improvement 
of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. 
After going wrong in the old blind fashion 
for some years, the Defence Committee 
finally adopted modern views, in which 
some think it has recently shown rashness. 
In the main, however, the former grop- 
ing after varying principles, which led to 
lavish expenditure and waste, has been put 
an end to in this country, though unfor- 
tunately not in India, where Lord Kitchener 
pursues aims inconsistent with those adopted 
at home under Mr. Balfour. France has 
done us the honour in the last month to 
imitate our Defence Committee, and in the 
course of time the French navy may be 
converted and become modern, like its 
rivals—of whom Germany started with this 
advantage, while we have painfully acquired 
it. In the meantime Capt. Abeille preaches 
the exact opposite of the strategic or politico- 
naval doctrine which we praised a few months 
ago in the volume entitled ‘ Quittons la 
Méditerranée.’ Capt. Abeille wishes to con- 
centrate the French fleets at Toulon, while 
the sounder opinion points to concentration 
at Brest. Our author’s reason is that the 
defence of the communications with Algeria 
is “‘a vital necessity.” As, however, we 
pointed out in reviewing the book of “‘ Capt. 
Sorb ” (Atheneum, August 26th, 1905), the 
latter proves that the British Mediterranean 
squadron could at all times have cut the 
communications to the maintenance of which 
the whole French fleet would have been 
sacrificed. If this would have been the case 
when the United Kingdom stood alone, how 
much more if our author is right in thinking 
that Italy would join us against France ? 
Capt. Abeille proposes that in the only war 
which he treats as worth considering in 
detail, namely, war against ourselves, the 
French fleet should operate against our 
trade and shipping. It is clear, however, 
that he has not read the report or evidence 
lately published by the Royal Commission 
in which the supply of food and raw material 
in time of war is dealt with. The report 
was reassuring, and was based upon a far 
more careful consideration of the subject 
than Capt. Abeille seems to have given to it. 
Like other French writers who have discussed 
the matter, he deals lightly with the obliga- 
tions supposed to be forced on belligerents 
by “international law.” He states that the 
French instructions contemplate the de- 
struction of prizes, but he has not thought 
the matter out. He maintains the principle 
of “ Free ships, free goods,”” and that of its 
exact converse. Now the sinking of prizes 
objected to by us with regard to the action 
of Russia was that of neutral ships affected 
by undue extension of the principle of 
contraband. This Capt. Abeille does not, 
in fact, discuss; neither does he deal with 
neutral waters, which have so close a bear- 
ing upon the position of our trade in time 
of war. It is shown by the Royal Commis- 
sion that the Mediterranean, contrary to the 





hitherto received view, could be used by us 
for transit in time of war with France. No 
serious attempt has been made on the side 
of the commerce-destroying school to upset 
the emphatic evidence upon which this view 
was based by the Commission. 

Capt. Abeille has some happy incidental 
phrases about ourselves: ‘‘A blind con- 
fidence in the value of the empiric method 
is the most unfortunate fault of our neigh- 
bours.”” On naval education he recommends 
the British view which has prevailed, 
although apparently he bases his opinion 
on American documents, without having 
become aware of the exact nature of the 
“Osborne” scheme. Capt. Abeille is inter- 
esting on coast defence, and uses the familiar 
arguments in favour of the French system 
of giving to sailors the command of the 
batteries defending the approach to the 
ports and stations of the fleet. He considers 
the avoidance of costly blunders “‘ difficult 
for a sailor, and impossible for a military 
officer.” The matter has importance for 
us, even in the opinion of those who accept 
the Blue-Water view. In the event, for 
instance, of strained relations with Germany 
the vulnerable point of the Forth Bridge 
would find its new batteries of the finest 
modern guns manned by militia, and com- 
manded by garrison artillery officers. There 
is no sailor who can feel easy in his mind 
about the ability of the defenders to dis- 
tinguish between the German destroyers 
and our own, making use of private war 
signals and war devices. 

The best thing in the book—and it forms 
nearly half its contents—is the careful com- 
parison of the system of administration of 
the fleets of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Germany. But our author’s know- 
ledge strikes us as being better with regard 
to Italy than with regard to the more im- 
portant German system. The worst point 
in the volume is an extraordinary blunder 
for a writer of Capt. Abeille’s training, by 
which he repeats—apparently in the name 
of the French official world, which must 
know better—a mistake into which many 
have fallen in this country. Capt. Abeille com- 
plains that in recent arrangements between 
France and England steps were not taken 
to “put an end to the out-of-date article 
of the Treaty of Paris forbidding us to 
fortify Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, now the 
terminal station of our American cables.” 
It is unfortunately the case that a single 
sentence will sometimes destroy the credit 
of a writer. Capt. Abeille seems not to have 
thought out the value which the fortification 
of these islands might possibly possess in the 
event of any of the wars which he discusses 
or to which he alludes in passing. The 
reasons which have led us—by a decision 
which, curiously enough, he approves—to 
give up fortresses, such as St. Lucia, 
upon which, until the moment when the 
decision was taken, we had been spending 
great sums of money, are infinitely stronger 
when applied to the abandonment as fortified 
stations of the islands off Newfoundland. 
It is understood, moreover, that the French 
Government has decided to withdraw the 
garrisons which protect the costly French 
fortifications of the island of Martinique. 
How the French-American cable could be 
protected and used, whether the North 
American islands were fortified or not, 
Capt. Abeille has not considered; but he 
may rest assured that if he persuades his 
Government to spend money, urgently 
required for other places, on the fortification 
of Saint - Pierre and Miquelon, there is no 
international engagement which can be 
invoked to prevent the expenditure. The 





French are held by some to be bound in 
honour to avoid using the islands as a strong- 
hold on account of the spirit of the French 
“King’s Declaration.” This view cannot 
be taken by our Government, which denied 
@ more natural interpretation of our own 
“King’s Declaration.” The islands, after 
the date of the treaty invoked by Capt. 
Abeille, were again taken by us, and again 
ceded. In the Treaty of 1783 the words of 
the Treaty of 1763 were not repeated, and 
this nakedness of cession was one of the 
grounds on which Lord Shelburne’s Ministry 
was censured by the House of Commons. 
It is necessary to add, for the information 
of Frenchmen, that the consent of Parlia- 
ment is not required to treaties, as it is in 
other countries, and that the censure did 
not upset, or indeed affect, the cession. 
Messrs. Hopper & Stroucnton publish 
Studies in American Trade Unionism, edited 
by Dr. Hollander and Dr. Barnett, both of 
the Johns Hopkins University. With the 
exception of the introduction by Dr. Hol- 
lander and a final chapter by Mr. W. Knight 
on ‘ The Knights of Labour and the American 
Federation of Labour,’ the volume consists 
of detached essays on various unions, such 
as the Typographical Union, the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, and the Railway Unions. 
There is one chapter on ‘Employers’ Asso- 
ciations.’ The book contains a good many 
incidental remarks upon the struggle for 
the adoption of trade-union labels, a policy 
which has been pushed much further in the 
United States than in this country, where 
the unions are far stronger and more healthy 


than has hitherto been the case in America. . 


F. Anstey has collected several stories 
and sketches under the title of the first, 
Salted Almonds (Smith & Elder), which 
intimates, he points out, that he is providing 
trifles “to beguile the intervals between 
the courses of a substantial banquet,” which 
should be taken two or three at atime. All 
the pieces have that rare savour which is the 
author’s secret, and they are varied, as he 
includes the pure fantasy of impossible 
things, the story of extravagant and mirth- 
compelling situations which he does so well, 
and the study of manners, generally of the 
lower orders, who are neatly shown off 
against those who conceive themselves their 
betters. We notice a fantastic account of 
the reason ‘ Why I have given up writing 
Novels,’ but we hope yet for more good 
work in that way from F. Anstey, in spite 
of the poor reception given to ‘ The Pariah. 
We are always delighted to have these 
shorter things from him, but we think our 
author has a keen eye for character as well 
as an extraordinary gift for ingenious para- 
phrase. Excellent fun can be made out of 
the latter aptitude, but the former suggests 
serious and sustained work. F. Anstey 
should give an ungrateful public another 
chance. ¥ 

Tue Dictionary of Indian Biography, by 
C. E. Buckland, C.1.E. (Sonnenschein & Co.), 
supplies a want often felt by those in any 
way connected with India, and they of 
themselves form a large public. It does not 
pretend to give biographies on the scale of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, but 
endeavours to supply “ such information as 
is sufficient for the ordinary reader, regarding 
the careers and doings of the large number 
of persons connected with India, in history, 
by their exploits, services, and writings. 

Taking into consideration the extreme 
difficulty of selection (for the living as well 
as the dead are included), we think the object 
is reasonably attained. As the editor justly 
remarks, his decisions as to omissions and 
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inclusions of names are certain to be chal- 
lenged ; but he hopes, with the assistance of 
persons interested, to be able in future 
editions to remedy defects. That is a wise 
position to take in a matter involving much 
delicacy of treatment, and we wish him 
success. The volume is commendably 
accurate, well printed and turned out. 


Morocco of To-day. By Eugéne Aubin. 
(Dent & Co.)—This is a book we are glad 
to see issued in English form. It was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1904, and reviewed in these 
columns on August 6th of that year. Whether 
the present translation is the work of the 
author or not is not stated, but as the spelling 
of Morocco place-names and of Moorish 
words is French throughout, we may assume 
that the translator is not English. The 
work has been done intelligently and well, 
and in its new guise the book should find 
many readers in England. Its title-page 
announces that it has been crowned by the 
French Academy, an honour which was also 
paid to the author’s ‘ Les Anglais aux Indes 
et en Egypte.’ We are pleased to note that 
the crying need of an index, which we pointed 
out in reviewing the original, has been 
supplied in this English issue; but the 
maps here are not nearly so well reproduced 
as were those of the French issue, and that 
of the environs of Fez is missing altogether. 
On the other hand, the English edition is 
bound solidly in cloth, and so is better suited 
for the library than the paper - covered 
French issue, while little has been lost in the 
translation. 

As for the nature and scope of M. Aubin’s 
work, we dealt with that in 1904. His 
descriptions are vivid; the information he 
supplies is lucidly set forth, and upon the 
whole remarkably trustworthy. The number 
of equally informative English books about 
Morocco is extremely small. Of the political 
situation in Morocco during his journeying 
there M. Aubin takes an essentially French 
view. It is a tolerably sound one, too, but, 
as was natural, the author was not able 
during his visit to get to the bottom of the 
confused ramifications of Al Moghreb’s 
internal economy. This by no means 
detracts, however, from the solid value of 
his descriptions of the people and the places 
he saw, during a long inland journey, from 
Mogador and Marrakish up to the north 
coast, by way of Fez and sacred Wazzan. 
At the present juncture, when the Conference 
at Algeciras is fresh in our minds, this book 
should commend itself for general reading 
in England. 


Messrs. NEtson, who were, we think, 
the pioneers of the cheap pocket edition on 
thin paper, send us in that form Monte 
Cristo, 2 vols., and The Breakfast Table 
Series of Holmes. This ‘“ New Century 
Library ” is now an old-established favourite, 
and certainly is remarkably handy. 
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DR. RICHARD GARNETT. 


By the death of Dr. Richard Garnett on 
Friday last week, at the age of seventy-one, 
we lose one of the most accomplished vores | 
figures of our time—a man who spent all 
his life among books, and had an unequalled 
knowledge of their contents. Richard Gar- 
nett, born at Lichfield in 1835, was the eldest 
son of a clergyman who was Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, and entered the same service at 
the age of sixteen. In 1875 he became 
Superintendent of the Reading - Room, 
being concerned with the preparation of 
the Catalogue from 1881 to 1890. From 
1890 till 1899 he was Keeper of Printed 
Books, and retired in the latter year. He 
was made C.B. in 1895. His knowledge 
of the extraordinary collection under his 
care was wonderful, and his kindness in 
assisting rescarch exemplary. Many a 
student owes to his memory and reading 
references on abstruse subjects and authors 
which only an encyclopedic mind could 
carry. Such learning is rare at any time, 
and especially in the present age, in which 
the hurry of competition and premature 
specialization have almost eliminated the 
all-round scholar. Dr. Garnett was an 
Occasional contributor for many years to 
our own columns, and a good specimen of 
his out-of-the-way erudition is provided by 
his note two years ago on the invention of 
gunpowder, and another in 1902 on the 
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* Astrology of Chaucer.’ He had considerable 
knowledge of, and belief in that science, 
and calculated his own horoscope. His 
knowledge and enthusiasm were at the 
service of all who approached him; and 
he was singularly tolerant of those odd 
or wayward characters which are an 
occasional feature of the Reading-Room. 
He had a keen eye for bibliographical 
treasures, and his discovery of some letters 
by Shelley will be remembered. His 
paper on the early history of ‘ Vathek’ 
in ‘Essays of an Ex - Librarian’ (1901) 
is a@ good specimen of his bibliographical 
acuteness. Beginning with a volume of 
poetry in 1858, he wrote a great many 
books—too much, perhaps, for his repu- 
tation, since several of his contributions 
to various series, reprints, &c., represented 
general competence rather than the special 
aptitude or research which ought to 
justify such performances. His scholarship 
in Italian was uncommon, and led. to a 
capital ‘History of Italian Literature’ 
(1898). He edited ‘Relics of Shelley’ in 
1862, a publication which was of im- 
portance as having the sanction of Sir Percy 
Shelley, but was biassed by the evident 
desire to put the best construction on the 
vagaries of the poet. His clear, easy style 
and wonderful range were well exhibited in 
the comprehensive ‘ English Literature: an 
Illustrated Record,’ in four volumes, which 
he produced in conjunction with Mr. Gosse 
(1903-4). He had a kindly humour and 
gifts of fantasy which ought to have made 
@ success of his charming collection of 
stories ‘The Twilight of the Gods’ (1888). 
It failed, however, to secure due recog- 
nition, and was the most desired of “re- 
mainders’’ among the cognoscenti until a 
new edition of it was issued in 1903. His 
taste was generally equal to his know- 
ledge, and we remember our surprise on 
reading that he thought a passage in Tenny- 
son’s ballad of ‘Edward Gray’ the most 
touching thing the poet had achieved. As 
@ critic he was admirably catholic and 
judicious as a rule, though he lacked, perhaps, 
the Promethean h which makes criticism 
creative. He ranks high as a translator 
of foreign languages, especially of the 
‘Greek Anthology.’ The several volumes 
of his original poetry include much that is 
both felicitous and finished, and in the 
sonnet form he showed a richly stored mind 
to advantage. 

Dr. Garnett married a daughter of West- 
land Marston, and her loss three years ago 
obviously affected his health and spirits. 
His genial, rugged face was familiar in 
literary circles, and was admirably rendered 
in a portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
painted in 1899. A host of friends regret 
one who was widely beloved for the sweet 
simplicity of his nature. 








THE MISPLACED LEAF OF ‘PIERS 
THE PLOWMAN.’ 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

THE January number of Modern Philology 
contains an article by Prof. J. M. Manly, 
entitled ‘ The Lost Leaf of ‘‘ Piers the Plow- 
man,”’’ in which the author endeavours to 
account for certain strange incoherences in 
the fifth Passus of the A-text of the poem. 
He has, I think, shown beyond doubt that 
they cannot have proceeded from the poet 
himself, but must Have been due to accidents 
that happened to an archetypal MS. By 


this discovery, which has a very important 
bearing on the criticism of the later recen- 





sions of the poem, Prof. Manly has estab- 
lished a claim to the gratitude of scholars, 
although, as I propose to show, the par- 
ticular hypothesis by which he has attempted 
to account for the phenomena is not the 
correct one. 


The Passus describes how, moved by the 
eloquent preaching of Conscience, the per- 
sonifications of the seven deadly sins came 
forward in succession to confess their guilt 
and promise amendment. The story is 
admirably told on the whole, but has two 
surprising faults. In the first place, the 
confession of Wrath, which ought to come 
in between those of Envy and Covetousness, 
is, in all the MSS. of the A-text, omitted 
altogether. In the second place, the con- 
fession of Sloth, who comes last of the seven, 
is made to end with six lines in which he 
irrelevantly promises restitution of ill-gotten 
gains, and is followed by eighteen lines in 
which “ Rebert the robber” bewails his 
crimes, and vows henceforth to lead an honest 
life. The Passus consists of only 263 lines; and 
if we are to suppose that in this short space 
the poet managed to perpetrate these two 
extraordinary blunders, we must ascribe to 
him a degree either of thoughtlessness or of 
stupidity not easily conceivable. 


The supposition by which Prof. Manly 
tries to relieve the poet from this charge is 
that a MS. from which all the existing MSS. 
descend had lost two leaves—one between 
lines 106 and 107, containing the confession 
of Wrath, and the other between lines 235 
and 236, containing the conclusion of the 
confession of Sloth, and some matter leading 
up to the confession of Robert the robber. 
As the interval between the two supposed 
lacunz would occupy four pages containing 
about 31 lines each (which would be a likely 
size in a MS. of the period), Prof. Manly 
concludes that the two lost leaves formed 
the innermost fold but one in a quire or 
gathering. 

This hypothesis is undeniably ingenious ; 
but unfortunately it does not fully answer 
its purpose of vindicating the poet from 
the charge of bad workmanship. It does, 
no doubt, enable us to escape the incredible 
conclusion that he forgot to mention one of 
the seven deadly sins, and represented Sloth 
as promising restitution of fraudulent gains. 
But it leaves us still under the necessity of 
supposing that, after relating in succession 
the confessions of the personifications of the 
seven sins, he introduced at the end a 
new penitent, whose offences, according to 
medieval classification, belong to one of the 
branches of covetousness. It can, I think, 
be shown that the poet was not guilty of this 
blunder of construction. 


Prof. Manly has failed to perceive that 
the proper place of lines 236-59 is after 
line 145, at the end of the confession of 
Covetousness. In this position they not 
only fit perfectly, but actually improve 
the sense. But how are we to account 
for their transposition? In my opinion, 
the source of all the mischief is to be sought, 
not in a MS. written on parchment arranged 
in quires or gatherings, but in the “ copy ” 
(to use the word in the modern printer’s 
sense) handed by the author to the first 
transcriber. This would no doubt be written 
on loose leaves of paper. It appears that 
one (or more) of these leaves (containing the 
confession of Wrath and the end of the con- 
fession of Envy) got lost, and that another 
(containing lines 236-59) was misplaced. It 
is possible that the transposed leaf was put 
in the. pkace of a lost leaf, the last. but. one of 
the Passus. But I doubt whether this sup- 
position is really necessary ; the confession 
of Sloth no doubt ends rather abruptly, as 





—=_ 
do some of the other confessions, but Filty 
not sure that anything is wanting. “n 


Prof. Manly states that his study of ‘ Piers- 
the Plowman ’ has led him to the conclusion 
that the three recensions known as A, B, 
and C are the work of three different authors.. 
The evidence in support of this revolutionary 
theory is reserved for a forthcoming book ; 
but Prof. Manly points out in his paper that 
the B revision of A. v. is based on the present 
defective text, and that the reviser attempted. 
to remedy its faults in somewhat unintel- 
ligent fashion. The fact seems to be un- 
questionable, and certainly affords prima 
facie a strong argument against the received 
theory of unity of authorship. My correc- 
tion of Prof. Manly’s hypothesis only adds. 
force to his argument. Even allowing for 
the fifteen years’ interval which, according 
to Prof. Skeat, separates the dates of the 
A and B texts, it would be surprising if a 
poet, in revising his own work, failed to 
detect an accidental transposition that 
destroyed the symmetry of his plan. It is, 
by the way, a noteworthy fact (whatever 
its precise interpretation may be) that the 
C revision restores the passage about. 
“Robert the robber” to what I consider 
to be its original place. 

Whether Prof. Manly will be successful 
in establishing his new theories respecting. 
the history of the text remains to be seen ; 
but he is certainly entitled to the credit of 
having initiated a new stage in the progress. 
of Langland criticism. 

The rejection of the unity of authorship 
of the three texts of ‘ Piers the Plowman’ 
would of course involve the abandonment of 
Prof. Skeat’s almost universally accepted. 
attribution of ‘ Richard the Redeless’ to 
Langland. An interesting fact, hitherto, so 
far as I know, unnoticed, is that Bale (‘In- 
dex,’ ed. Poole, p. 479) mentions the latter 
poem, on the authority of Nicholas Brig- 
ham, under the title ‘Mum, Soth-segger !’ 
(7.e. ‘Hush, truth -teller!’) There can 
be no doubt of the identity of the piece 
referred to, for Bale gives a Latin transla- 
tion of the first two lines. The title is- 
certainly appropriate, and so picturesque 
that it may well have proceeded from the 
author. Unluckily, the poem appears to: 
have been anonymous in the copy seen by 
Brigham. Henry BRADLEY. 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
PRESS. 


Ir has been decided that there shall be no- 
International Congress of the Press during: 
1906. The Central Committee, sitting at 
Munich by invitation of the South 
German Press Associations, has come to this: 
decision in view of the amount of work still 
left over from the Liége Congress of 1905,. 
and the difficulty of meeting the ideas of 
everybody concerned as to time and place. 

Invitations for the Congress were not. 
wanting. The Association de la Presse. 
Marseillaise, the Association Lombarde des. 
Journalistes de Milan, the Schriftsteller- 
verein of Niirnberg, and the Sindicatul 
Ziaristilor of Bucharest, all offered the 
warmest welcomes and the most tempting. 
programmes of entertainment to their 
colleagues of the federated International 
Associations. But since it was impossible 
to make any Congress arrangements before 
the summer was well advanced, and holidays 
unencumbered by such duties had become 
imperative, it was decided to the 
meeting for this year, with thanks the 
courteous offers of hospitality which the 
Bureau Central had received. 















§ British International Association of 
irnalists is arranging a short trip to France 
Atithe end of May, for which all members 
will be eligible, and which will afford a 
pleasant and informal opportunity of meeting 
many French colleagues. G. B. Stuart. 








THE ASLOAN MS. 


Louvain University, April 8th, 1906. 

In reply to my inquiry about this MS. 
4cp. Englische Studien, xxxv. 444) Prof. 
Gregory Smith was kind enough to refer 
me to his ‘Specimens of Middle Scots,’ 
p. xx, where he says that the MS. in question 
anust be in the possession of Lord Talbot of 
Malahide. 

Lord Talbot, to whom I applied early in 
January, informed me in a letter dated 
Palermo, February 17th, that “he regrets 
‘very much that he cannot meet Prof. Bang’s 
wishes to deposit the book for inspection 
‘at the British Museum.” 

As I ventured to ask Lord Talbot to be 
#0 kind as to tell me the present owner’s 
mame in case the Asloan MS. was no longer 
at’ Malahide Castle, this reply seems at least 
‘to imply that it ¢s actually there. 

On the other hand, I take the liberty to 
‘state that it is difficult to believe that an 
English nobleman would repeatedly deny 
access to a MS. in his possession, merely for 
‘the pleasure of doing so. W. Bane. 








THE LATE MR. G. E. LOCK. 


Mr. Georce Ernest Lock, managing 
‘director of the publishing house of Ward, 
Lock & Co., Limited, died at Hadley Wood 
on the 13th inst. of pneumonia, at the early 
age of forty-four. Mr. Lock, who came of 
an old Dorset family, was the eldest son of 
the founder of the publishing business of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. On leaving the 
‘City of London School he entered the house 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, and there 
gained experience which proved of great 
‘value to him when he took up the control of 
‘tthe family business, which had in previous 
years absorbed the two firms of Moxon and 
“Tegg, and the various publications of Mr. 
‘SS. O. Beeton. To this business Mr. G. E. 
Lock subsequently added that of Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co., with its valuable books 
of travel, biography, and fiction, and his 
management was highly prosperous, several 
ventures, including The Windsor Magazine, 
achieving exceptional popularity. 

Mr. Lock took special pride in the enduring 
vitality of his older publications, among 
them the famous ‘ Moxon ” editions of the 
poets, the ‘“ Beeton” books, Haydn’s 
dictionaries, and the works of Victorian 
novelists such as Henry Kingsley and 
Whyte-Melville, whose books he reissued in 
collected editions; and but lately he was 
‘discussing new issues of the novels of Trollope 
and Lever, many of which are still the copy- 
right of the firm. Of several widely success- 
ful novelists of the younger generation Mr. 
Lock might almost be called the inventor, 
‘80 happy was he not only in his instinct for 
what several different classes of readers 
wanted, but also in inspiring clever writers 
to explore new territory. 

Yet with all his instinct for popular success, 
Mr. Lock’s preferences in literature and art 
were schelarly. His minute knowledge of 
classical literature, his love of the verbal 
conceits of the Elizabethans, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the best authors of later 
periods, Jacobean to Victorian, would sud- 
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denly astound some friend who had pre- 


viously met him only in the beaten track 
of business. For he was possessed of 
remarkable powers of memory, and could 
recite the bulk of Milton as readily as he 
could correct a misquotation from a Gilbert 
and Sullivan libretto. 

To people who cared nothing for books 
he stood revealed either as a shrewd man of 
business or as an ardent lover of country 
life and its hobbies. ‘‘I’m a much better 
farmer than publisher,” he would say, with 
a laugh, when surprised in some country-side 
enthusiasm. His topographical knowledge 
of the British Isles was remarkable, and he 
took a special interest in the development 
of the firm’s well-known series of guide-books. 
Superficial work he did not tolerate easily, 
but he created in those who worked for him 
respect and enthusiasm for his sway, which, 
though autocratic in its way, was always 
essentially considerate and humane. And 
none who really knew the man will forget 
the delightful sense of humour that would 
flash out at unexpected moments, to the 
encouragement of all who came under its 
spell. For his was a genial cynicism. He 
would observe, with an air of pessimism 
which convinced no one less than himself, 
“When you know a man, you know his 
limitations ”’; but his own capacity for 
appreciating all that was best in other people 
constantly modified the statement. Few 
men at their passing leave more of a gap in 
the lives of their friends. The intense 
energy with which he lived every day of his 
life, whether at work or at play, made him a 
vitalizing influence. ‘‘ We shall all genuinely 
miss him,”” remarked a man not given to 
sentiment. ‘‘ We liked him to dominate 
us, because it was not in him to domineer.” 

Throughout his busy life Mr. Lock remained 
a keen sportsman, and was for many years 
not only a bookman, but also a hard football 
player, a fearless horseman, and a reckless 
swimmer. H. 








Literary Gossip. 


To The Cornhill Magazine for May Mr. 
Thomas Hardy contributes a lyric entitled 
‘ The Spring Call.’ In ‘A Talk with my 
Father’ Mr. Walter Frith puts into 
dialogue form many of the. artistic remi- 
niscences of the painter of ‘The Derby 
Day.’ ‘ Prehistoric Man on the Downs’ 
sets forth various discoveries and con- 
clusions by Messrs. A. J. and G. Hubbard, 
whose work on ‘ Neolithic Dewponds and 
Cattleways ’ attracted attention last year. 
‘The Simplon Pass and the Great Tunnel’ 
are discussed by Mr. Francis Fox. ‘A 
French Traveller in Charles IT.’s England’ 
is a study by Mr. D. K. Broster, based on 
an engubtishal MS. which was brought 
to his notice by Prof. Firth. In ‘The 
New Chemistry, IV.,’ Mr. W. A. Shen- 
stone deals with carbon and the shapes 
of atoms; Mr. Claude E. Benson writes 
on ‘Venomous Serpents’; and Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth’s description of ‘ Chimera 
and Phaselis’ is inspired by a visit to 
Lycia. 

Sir Henry Situ, ex-Commissioner of 
the City of London Police, has an article in 
the May Blackwood entitled ‘ More about 
the Streets of London.’ The number 
also contains Book III. of ‘Drake: an 
English Epic,’ by Mr. Noyes ; ‘ The Early 





Royal Academy’; ‘Grammar to the 
Wolves,’ by the Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford; ‘The Growth of the 
Capital Ship,’ in which the development 
of the ship of the line is traced; and an 
article on Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill. 

THE opening article in the May number 
of The Independent Review will be on 
‘The New House of Commons,’ by Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. Among the 
other contributions will be ‘ The Desert,’ 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc; ‘ Rostock and 
Wismar,’ by Mr. E. M. Forster; ‘The 
Poetry of Blake,’ by Mr. G. L. Strachey ; 
‘Kaffirs and Consols, by Mr. F. W. 
Hirst; and ‘Darwin and Mendel,’ by 
Mr. L. Doncaster. 

Our review of ‘De Flagello Myrteo’ 
was in type when the news of Dr. Garnett’s 
death came. We are now at liberty to 
mention that this charming work is his. 


To.stoy’s new story, entitled ‘ What 
For ?’ will, if the Russian Government 
allows it, be published on May Sth. 
Translations are to appear simultaneously 
in England, France, Italy, Hungary, 
Holland, Germany, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Spain, and Norway. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Heinemann, the first right 
of publication for England has been secured 
by Mr. T. Catling for Lloyd’s News. 
Written in the most vigorous vein, the 
story, while dealing directly with the 
Polish insurrection, is applicable to present- 
day Russia. 

THE May number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine contains an article by Mr. Randolph 
Bedford on ‘Germany in the Pacific.’ 
Mr. Robb Lawson has a paper on ‘ Reli- 
gious Drama,’ with special reference to 
the performances of ‘ Everyman,’ ‘ Ben 
Hur,’ and ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ while ‘ Sense 
and Sentiment,’ by Mr. Frederick Payler, 
deals with the legal reforms proposed by 
the new Lord Chancéffor. An article 
of literary interest is ‘Rhythm and 
Rhyme,’ by Mr. George Bourne; and 
a review of the recently published memoir 
of Henry Sidgwick is contributed by Prof. 
Sully. 

WESTMORELAND, London, and Paris, the 
art-world of thirty years ago, and the rise 
and decline of a painter, form the subject 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
‘Fenwick’s Career’ which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on 
May 3rd. Fenwick is an artist who, like 
Romney, leaves his wife for the sake of his 
art. The ordinary edition of the novel 
will include four illustrations from draw- 
ings by Mr. Albert Sterner ; but there will 
be an édition de luxe in two volumes, 
limited to 250 copies, signed by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and numbered, which 
will contain seven photogravure illustra- 
tions on Japanese vellum from Mr. 
Sterner’s drawings. 

In The Cornhill Magazine for the last 
twelve months the series of articles 
‘From a College Window’ have attracted 
considerable attention by their thoughtful 
analysis of character and wide range of 
sympathies. To these twelve essays six 
have been added to form the volume 
which is to be published by the same firm 
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on May 3rd. The title-page will bear the 
name of the author, Mr. A. C. Benson. 

A DRAMATIC poem entitled ‘ Cranmer,’ 
by Mr. Ralph Richardson, author of 
* George Morland’s Pictures,’ is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock to be published imme- 
diately. 

WE are very sorry to notice the death 
from heart failure of Mrs. W. H. Chesson. 
Before her marriage, she had, as Nora 
Hopper, made a name for herself as 
one offthe two or three women poets of 
the day whose work is likely to survive. 
Her poetry, of which she published several 
volumes. had a _ delightful freshness 
and simplicity, and an unrestrained air 
which befitted a close and real lover of 
nature. Mrs. Chesson was also an accom- 
plished critic and reviewer, with a special 
interest in fairy- and folk-lore, and a year 
ago published a novel of great promise 
which was a considerable performance, 
‘ The Bell and the Arrow.’ A wide circle 
of friends will regret the loss of a per- 
sonality of great charm. 

Mr. Buiss Perry, the editor of The 
Ailantic Monthly, has been appointed to 
the Professorship of English Literature in 
Harvard University. It will be remem- 
bered that Lowell and Longfellow in turn 
held the Smith Professorship of French and 
Spanish to which this chair is attached. 

Temple Bar for May will contain a 
paper on ‘Honoré de Balzac’ by Miss 
Mary F. Sandars, followed by a newly 
translated letter from Balzac himself to 
Madame Hanska, containing a condensed 
autobiography. Mr. Desmond F. T. 
Coke rebukes “Woman” for her “ In- 
civility to Man,” especially as manifested 
in the “ teatime tube.” 

A DESCRIPTIVE book on the famous 
country around Harrogate, by Mr. James 
Baker, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. The 
work deals not only with the abbeys of 
the district, but also with the wild scenery 
of Gordale Scar and Brimham Rocks, 
and such historic villages as Ripley and 
Coxwold, and is fully illustrated by 
photographs. 

Tue death of Mr. Charles H. Grinling 
on Wednesday week last removes an able 
writer on railway affairs. He edited 
News of the Week (1897-8) and Transport 
(1898-1900), and of recent years was a 
contributor to The Railway News and to 
The Times. His ‘ History of the Great 
Northern Railway’ has reached a second 
edition. 

Mr. EpEN PHILLPOTTS AND MR. ARNOLD 
Bennett have collaborated in a romance 
of London and the sea, which they have 
named ‘The Sinews of War.’ The book 
opens with a murder in a workman’s 
trench at Kingsway. The story will be 
issued by Mr. Werner Laurie in the autumn. 

A SMALL volume entitled ‘ School Garden- 
ing for Little Children,’ by Miss Lucy R. 
Latter, with an introduction by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, is announced by Messrs. 
Sonneaschein. It aims at showing the 
place of nature teaching in'schools. The 
work described has been going on for six 





years, and has successfully stood the test 
of Government inspection. 


A work entitled ‘Man; or, Problems 
Ancient and Modern relating to Man, 
with Guesses at Solutions,’ is about to 
be issued by the same firm. It is 
from the pen of the Rev. William T. 
Nicholson, vicar of Egham. Part I. 
treats of ‘Man in his Relation with God 
or Religion’ ; Part II. is entitled ‘ Human 
Nature Solitarily and Socially Considered’; 


and Part IJI., ‘Man Nationally and 
Ecclesiastically Considered.’ 
J. M. C. writes :— 


“The practice of spitting having been 
happily suppressed by the exhibition of 
public notices, let us hope that the authorities 
will turn their attention to a—for many 
reasons—still more objectionable habit of 
many frequenters of our public libraries, 
namely, that of turning over the leaves of 
books with the wetted finger. The Trustees 
of the British Museum are respectfully urged 
to take steps to protect from the progressive 
contamination and deterioration hence aris- 
ing the vast and priceless literary treasures 
committed to their charge.” 

Mr. Mortey Rosgerts’s new novel, 
entitled ‘The Prey of the Strongest,’ will 
be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
on Monday. 


THE progress of Prof. Liebermann’s 
monumental work on the Anglo-Saxon 
laws is a matter of general interest to 
English medieval scholars. We are glad 
to note the publication of a further instal- 
ment of the ‘ Gesetze der Angelsachsen ’ 
on behalf of the Savigny-Stiftung, being 
Part I. of the second volume of the work. 
This contains the elaborate ‘ Glossarial 
Index’ which is a special feature of the 
undertaking. This important edition will 
be noticed in our columns in due course. 


At a meeting on Wednesday of the Com- 
mittee of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, Edinburgh, Mr. John Minto, 
formerly of Aberdeen, was appointed to 
the vacant post of librarian to the Signet 
Library. Mr. Minto, who is a brother of 
the late Prof. Minto, is at present Chief 
Librarian and Curator of the Brighton 
Public Library. 

THE number of candidates who apply 
for the professional certificates of the 
Library Association continues to increase. 
For the examination in May there are 
already 108 entries for 170 subjects. 
The candidates come from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and one from South 
Africa. About 70 will sit for the exam- 
ination at the London School of Economics 
in Clare Market, and the remainder at 
various provincial centres. Last year 
51 presented themselves for 86 subjects ; 
and there were only 31 entries in 1903. 
The subjects dealt with at the examination 
include literary history, bibliography, 
classification, cataloguing, library history 
and organization, and practical library 
administration. 

Tue Italian senator Fedele Lampertico, 
whose death at the age of seventy-three 
is announced, was Professor of Law at 
the University of Padua when, in 1859, 
he published ‘ Relazione d’ uno Statista 
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Veneto,’ for which he was found, guilty 
of high treason by the Auatrian 
authorities. He was born at Vicenza on 
June 13th, 1833, and for over half a 
century was regarded as one of Italy’s. 
most distinguished economists. 


WE note the recent appearance of, the 
following Parliamentary Papers: Educa- 
tion, Scotland, Southern Division, Generab 
Report, 1905 (23d.); Annual Statisticak 
Report of the University of Aberdeen for 
the Year 1904-5 (14d.); Final Report of 
the Royal College of Science, &c., Vol. I., 
with Appendix I. (3d.); and Report of 
the Meteorological Council for the Year 
ending 31 March, 1905 (1s. 5d.). 
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The Cult of the Heavenly Twins. By J- 
Rendel Harris. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

THE greater part of ‘The Cult of the 

Heavenly Twins’ is devoted to showing 

that pairs of saints are usually mere sub- 

stitutes for the Dioscuri, or other twin 
heroes of classical religion. The opinion 
is highly probable, but we leave the 
criticism of this portion of Dr. Rendek 

Harris’s work to hagiographers. It would 

be interesting to know whether he thinks: 

that the legend of the erigin of the Hays, 
at the battle of Luncarty, is a Heavenly 

Twin myth: it is as like one as some 

that he cites. We turn here to the 

evidences of early cult which the myth 
presents. 

What is the origin of Heavenly Twin 
worship ? Our author looks for it im 
the anthropological field, and we think 
that his argument is neither based on a 
sufficient collection of examples, nor 
logically successful. He says that im 
seeking the beginning of twin worship 
“we are at an earlier date in human 
history than star-gazing and star-naming ”” 
(p. 7). This is certainly erroneous. The 
most primitive tribes known to us—those 
of Australia—are star-gazers and star- 
namers, and are as rich in stellar mytho- 
logy as the ancient Greeks. But, far 
from worshipping twins, they were apt 
to put one or both of them to death. 
Dr. Rendel Harris writes (p. 31), ‘“ The 
worship of the Twins has been shown to: 
belong to the very earliest times”; but 
we do not see that he has shown anything’ 
of the sort. He begins (pp. 4, 5) by 
quoting, vaguely and uncritically, Gree 
legends of the shared immortality of 
Castor and Polydeuces, “the lads of 
Zeus.” But the reference in the [liad 
(iii. 236-44) to these brothers of Helen 
speaks of them as mortal men, dead and 
buried in Lacedemon. Though, in a 
probably “late” passage of the Odyssey 
(book xi. 300-4), they have divine honours,. 
neither they nor any heroes are so privi- 
leged in the Iliad; while, even in the 
Odyssey, the brothers do not appear in. 
the Olympian consistory. 

Dr. Rendel Harris very ingeniously, 
and, for all that we know, correctly argues, 
from the explanation by certain Indians: 




















of British Guiana—or, at all events, by a 
certain medicine man there—that the 
twins are one the child of a normal, the 
other of a supernormal father, and that 
the Greeks were at one time of the same 
opinion, Thus Castor would be the son of 
‘Tyndareus, husband of Leda ; Polydeuces 
would be the son of Zeus, and immortal. 
But Zeus had any number of sons, not 
twins, by mortal women. Were these 
sons numbered among the heavenly 
immortals ? and if not, why not? Again, 
one twin, in the case of British Guiana, 
was burnt alive, as was the mother, to 
propitiate a pestilence then raging. The 
Le eo man denounced them to death ; 
‘we are not told that in ordinary circum- 
stances they would have suffered. How- 
ever, the unexplained objection to twins 
is found, for example, among the Euahlayi 
of South-East Australia, and we regret 
that the author does not touch on 
any Australian evidence, and gives very 
few cases. So far, we have seen nothing 
like twin worship, nor do we remember 
any twins among the offspring of Aus- 
tralian “ All Fathers.”” What Dr. Rendel 
Harris means by calling the incident in 
British Guiana a form of the “cult” of 
twins (p. 9), we do not know. In West 
Africa he finds no theory of the “ dual 
paternity” or “spirit parentage” of 
twins. He does not notice, anywhere, 
instances in which the opinion seems to 
be that twins suggest doubts of the fidelity 
of the mother to her husband: of this, 
we think, he will find examples. In parts 
of West Africa twins, and their mother, 
are killed (not a form of worship, we think); 
and there is an island sanctuary for mother 
and twins in the Cross River, Niger Delta 
{p. 10). Miss Kingsley found in this re- 
gion an unexplained horror of twins and 
their mother. Mr. Goldie, in Calabar, 
found the mothers banished to a “ twin 
mothers’ village,” and cases of twin- 
killing. The Fangs used to kill both 
twins, but now keep one. “I’d keep 
that one,” said a little British boy, on 
being shown both his twin brothers. He 
had no idea of “cult.’”’ Other tribes, as 
the Ekoi, think twins lucky. In some 
tribes the father is involved in the scrape, 
and is “allowed to return to society on 
paying a fine, and catching a certain 
animal without wounding it.” But this 
is no twin-worship. For such worship 
we find no evidence, except a statement 
quoted by Dr. Nassau from an unnamed, 
undated, and unlocalized West African 
newspaper (p. 16 ; repeated p. 60, note 3) : 
“*It is also said that there is a temple near 
os, where twins are worshipped (Ellis, 
* Yoruba,’ p. 81), but on these points we 
need further information.” 
We do, indeed; but these on dits are the 
only evidence we observe for extant twin- 
worship, not counting pairs of saints. 
Yet Dr. Rendel Harris writes (p. 31) :— 
“The worship of the Twins has been 
shown to belong to the very earliest times.” 
He says that the Dioscuri gave rain. 
Perhaps they did, but he quotes no evi- 
except for the Acvins in the 
Rig - Veda, who are not the Dioscuri. 
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Does he w many gods of the Veda 
who are not asked to give rain? He says: 
“We find all over the world that when 
rain is needed for the crops, the natural 
rainmaker is a woman who is the mother of 
twins.” 
Does she give rain after she is put to 
death ? Now there be rainmakers many, 
but, in the three instances cited by our 
author (from ‘The Golden Bough,’ i. 83, 
90, 91), the twins themselves are the rain- 
makers, which hardly proves that the 
mother of twins is “the gatural rain- 
maker” “all over the world.” Among 
the Baronga (Delagoa Bay) twins are 
called Bana ba Tilo, “children of the 
sky,” and, with their mother, are sprinkled 
with water, to bring rain. This appears 
to be an experiment in magic, not worship, 
for the children and mother are boycotted ; 
ashes are thrown at them ; and a naughty 
child is told that it is “‘ as bad as a twin.” 
The Malayans endeavour to procure rain 
by drenching a cat with water. Is this 
a “cult”? Though Bana ba Tilo is 
equivalent in meaning to Dioscuri—if we 
take Zeus as equivalent to sky—we do 
not know that Tilo is a god like Zeus. -_, 
We note no evidence beyond what we 
have cited to prove that “the Twins 
belong to the very earliest deposits of 
polytheism,” because we find here 
no cases of twin-worship among early 
polytheists, and the Dioscuri twins are 
not worshipped in the civilized poly- 
theism of the Iliad. Certain Red Indian 
cases of twins, good and bad, as agents 
of the dualistic philosophy, are not cited. 
Among the African tribes where twins 
are welcomed, we hear nothing of their 
worship. Among the Baronga they are 
“of evil omen” (p. 20). Among” the 
Yoruba twins have “a tutelary deity ” 
called Ibeji: ‘“‘ Here Ibeji=twins.” But 
there are not said to be two Ibeji gods. 
“There is also a small black monkey, 
sacred to Ibeji, a kind of twin totem ” 
(p. 17, note 1). Why is the monkey 
called a totem? To make this puzzle 
more incomprehensible, we are told that 
“among the Yorubas the totem name 
appears to be given to one of the two 
children” (p. 18, note 2). What totem 
name? Finally, “sometimes, as among 
the Yorubas, the twins are named after 
a totem god ” (p. 60). What is “a totem 
god” ? Totems we know, gods we know ; 
“totem gods” we know not. On p. 18, 
note 2, “the totem name” (whatever 
that name may be) “ appears to be given 
to one of the two children.” On p. 60 
* the twins are named after a totem god.” 
Are the Yoruba totemists ? We do not 
pretend to understand our author’s ideas 
of totems. First, the black monkey was 
** a kind of twin totem ” (whatever “ twin 
totem” may mean); then Ibeji (appa- 
rently) was “‘a totem god”; and some- 
times one, and again both, twins have 
“ the totem name,” or “ are named after a 
totem god.” 
The terminology is not lucid, and no 
account of the cult of the god Ibeji is 
iven. From all this evidence, such as it 
is—and there is not much—the process of 
evolution towards the worship—to judge 
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from the Iliad, late—of the brothers of 
Helen is not easily to be traced. If it 
were proved that twins, per se, are wor- 
shipped, and next that idealized twins, 
or spirits of actual twins, are worshipped 
in the earliest polytheisms, the step to 
their worship in the polytheism of civilized 
Greeks would be easy. But we do not 
observe that these things are demonstrated. 

uently we do not understand the 
origin of the cult of the Dioscuri, and 
we think that the subject requires more 
systematic study, while we recognize the 
ingenuity and interest of Dr.,;Rendel 
Harris’s monograph. 








Noteworthy Families (Modern Science), by 
Francis Galton and Edgar Schuster, is pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray, and is the first 
volume of the “‘ Publications of the Eugenics 
Record Office of the University of London.” 
It represents an enterprise of the highest 
interest and importance. Brief notices of 
sixty-six distinguished families are here 
sa —sag as the result of an inquiry addressed 

y Dr. Galton in 1904 to all living Fellows 
of the Royal Society. We have before us 
some striking records of family ability passing 
through more than one generation, and 
appearing in collateral branches. But the 
practical prohibition “De vivis nil nisi 
bonum” robs the inquiry of much of its 
value. ‘“‘ Proneness to grave constitutional 
disease ’’ cannot, as Mr. Schuster says, be 
published with propriety ; and other signs 
of degeneracy will readily occur to the 
reader, to mention which would probably 
involve an action for libel. Mr. Schuster 
has had further difficulties. Not one-half 
of those addressed cared to answer the 
inquiries made, and “ the isolation of some 
few from even their nearest relatives was 
occasionally so complete that the number 
of their brothers was unknown.” It looks 
as if the Royal Society needed another 
Barnes Newcome to deliver to its members 
a Lecture on the Domestic Affections. 

The Preface, which embodies the con- 
clusions to be derived from the data, is full 
of interesting points. It is stated, for in- 
stance, that 
‘*the most important reason why the children of 
very distinguished persons fall sometimes lament- 
ably short of their parents in ability is that the 
highest order of mind results from a fortunate 
mixture of incongruous constituents, and not of 
such as naturally harmonize. Those constituents 
are negatively correlated, and therefore the com- 
pound is unstable in heredity.” 

Another reason is that 

‘*the highest imaginative power is dangerously 
near lunacy. If one of the sanest of poets, Words- 
worth, had, as he said, not unfrequently to exert 
strength, as by shaking a gatepost, to gain assur- 
ance that the world around him was a reality, his 
mind could not at those times have been wholly 
sane.” 

The writer concludes, then, that it is not 
in the highest examples of human genius 
that heredity can be most _ profitably 
studied, men of high ability being more 
suitable subjects. We noticed recently a 
statement by a careful observer that most 
men of science are devoid of a faculty 
which is common to the highest examples 
of genius in literature, the power of 

isualizing. Such a gift must take its pos- 
sessor out of the real world to an extent which, 
to the ordinary man, spells eccentricity. 

The whole of the Preface is a model of 
lucidity and brevity, and fairly states 
the numerous difficulties which surround 
the subject, e.g., that women of exceptional 
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ability often have had no particular chance 
of showing it in a way which would entitle 
them to be generally called notable, or 
marked as such by ‘the world’s coarse 
thumb.” We thi it a pity that the 
scholastic successes of gif sons are not 
included ; for though they do not amount 
to ‘‘ solid evidence,”’ they show, at any rate, 
an exceptional promise which is surely of 
interest when it is derived from an able 
father. The continuity of some family 
names in special lines of scholarship is 
remarkable. 

It would be very interesting to have 
records on the physical side of peculiar 
features which are persistent enough to 
seem inherited, or, say, of athletic distinction. 
At present, the notable one in a hundred 
seems to be what is termed in scientific 
language a “sport” as often as not. But 
we hope that Dr. Galton’s new science of 
eugenics will lead to the gathering of exten- 
sive data on which secure conclusions can 
be founded. He has the greatest of subjects, 
and is himself a happy exemplification of 
inherited powers. 











RESEARCH NOTES. 


Inquiry into the Alpha rays or streams 
of positively charged particles still con- 
tinues, and Dr. Fiichtbauer publishes in 
the Physikalische Zeitschrift some experi- 
ments which lead him to the conclusion 
that the behaviour of different metals in 
presence of them varies considerably. He 
arranged movable sectors of platinum, silver, 
copper, and aluminium behind the pierced 
cathode of a Ctookes tube, and found that 
all metals give off negative electrons when 
struck by the rays, but that silver and copper 
reflect ten per cent. of them unaltered. Of 
the others, platinum appears to emit the 
fewest electrons, and aluminium the most, 
the other metals giving them off in the same 
order as Volta’s series. Hence, in all future 
experiments with the positive rays, it will 
be necessary to see that no metal comes in 
their path, else the experimenter will be 
liable to be balked by finding that his source 
is apparently emitting positive and negative 
electrons at the same time. The voltage, 
however, employed by Dr. Fiichtbauer was 
high, sometimes attaining to as much as 
30,000 volts, and this doubtless had its 
effect on the rate of emission. It would be 
interesting to repeat the experiment with 
the slow Alpha rays coming from spon- 
taneously radio-active substances. 

Prof. Stark’s theory that the positive 
rays are the carriers of the line spectrum 
has before been alluded to in these Notes 
(see Atheneum, No. 4085), and he now puts 
forward the conclusion that a stream of 
positive ions should show the Doppler effect, 
the lines of the spectrum produced by light 
received in the direction of the stream being 
displaced towards the violet or the red, as 
the stream flows towards or away from the 
spectroscope. Prof. Gehrcke, however, in the 
journal above referred to, asserts that the 
canal-rays, or streams of positive particles 
produced within a vacuum tube, consist 
originally of fragments of metal liberated 
by the disintegration of the cathode, and 
expelled in the first instance with a negative 
charge. He also considers that they lose 
one or more negative electrons under the 
influence of ultra-violet light, and thus 
acquire @ positive charge which leads to 
their being hurled back on the cathode. 
This, he says, accounts for the magnetic 

trum of Wien, and also for the fact that 





8 
the mass of the canal-ray particle may 
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exceed the whole gaseous contents of the 
tube, and amount to 650 times that of the 
hydrogen atom ; while their slow motion is 
due to their having to proceed against the 
electric force, and the Doppler effect of 
Stark is only exhibited when they have got 
out of reach of this behind the cathode. It 
is evident that, to control this, recourse 
must be had to electrodeless tubes; but 
the suggestion that these particles should 
be visible by the ultra-microscopic methods 
of Siedentopf and Szigmondy is extremely 
interesting, and one may hope to hear soon 
that it has been put to the test. 

The statement has been repeatedly made 
of late that the radio-activity (i.c., the power 
of emitting Beta and Gamma rays) of 
radium and such-like substances could not 
be affected by temperature. MM. Curie 
and Danne, indeed, showed, more than two 
years ago, that the rate of decay in that part 
of the active deposit left by the ex radio 
emanation and called by Prof. Rutherford 
Radium C could be increased, though irre- 
gularly, by heating it to temperatures above 
650° C. This was, however, denied by Mr. 
H. L. Bronson, who suggested that MM. 
Curie and Danne’s results might be due to 
Radium C having a shorter, and not a 
longer, life than its predecessor Radium B, 
and that the last named may be the more 
volatile. Mr. Walter Makower has under- 
taken some experiments at Manchester to 
decide the question, and the results pub- 
lished in the Royal Society’s Proceedings 
show clearly that the emission of Beta and 
Gamma rays is increased at temperatures 
ranging from 1000° to 2000° C., and possibly, 
as he thinks, beyond that figure. The 
increase, however, is not regular, and although 
he does not consider his experiments con- 
clusive on the point, they do not confirm 
MM. Curie and Danne’s suggestion that the 
maximum change of activity takes place 
at 1100° C. After about an hour, the heat- 
ing ceases to have any effect, and one is glad 
to learn that the experiments are being con- 
tinued and that the further results will be 
published. 

In this connexion Dr. H. W. Schmidt’s 
experiments with a sheet of aluminium 
made radio-active by a solution of radium 
salt, and then surrounded by screens of the 
same metal in its normal condition, are 
interesting. The results led him to conclude 
that a radiation existed during the passage 
of the deposit from Radium B to Radium C 
which was more penetrating than the Alpha 
rays, but less so than the Beta. This is, of 
course, contrary to Prof. Rutherford’s con- 
clusion that the change from B to C is rayless. 

Dr. C. G. Barkla, of Liverpool University, 
has for some time past been investigating 
the secondary rays produced when the 
Réntgen or X rays strike metals and other 
substances, and finds that those emitted by 
carbon can be polarized. According to him, 
this effect should be noticeable in all sub- 
stances of low atomic weight, the lower the 
weight the greater being the energy of the 
primary beam which is transformed into 
energy of secondary radiation. He thinks 
that only a very thin layer of the carbon is 
penetrated by the original radiation, and 
much care seems to have been taken to 
control the experiment and guard against 
error. If his conclusions remain unim- 
peached, they may cast some doubt on the 
current theory as to the origin of the X rays ; 
and it will be remembered that, when the 
latter were first announced, M. Henri Bec- 
querel asserted that they could be polarized, 
refracted, and reflected like light, and per- 
sisted in this view for several years. 
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Prof. McClelland has also investigated the 
secondary radiation emitted by substances 
struck by the Beta and Gamma rays from 
radium, the law here being, according to 
him, that secondary radiation increases with 
the atomic weight of the substance struck. 
In @ paper published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Dublin Society he estimates 
the amount of energy thus liberated, and 
concludes that in the case of lead nearly 
88} per cent. of the energy absorbed is given 
out again as secondary radiation, 89 per 
cent. in the case of uranium, and only 45 in 
that of carbon. He considers that these 
secondary rays are in every way similar to 
the Beta rays which produce them, and that 
these last are, in a great measure at any rate, 
homogeneous. It is evident, however, that 
if the Gamma rays are, as is generally sup- 
posed, similar in nature to the X rays, Prof. 
McClelland ought, on Dr. Barkla’s hypo- 
thesis, to have obtained secondary X rays 
as well, and this discrepancy is still to be 
explained. 

Some curious experiments on what he 
calls chemico-luminescence are recorded by 
Prof. Trautz. He found that most brilliant 
luminescence was caused by the mixture at 
a low temperature of peroxide of hydrogen 
with pyrogallol and formaldehyde, and that 
it gave a continuous spectrum from the red 
to the blue-green, with the maximum effect 
in the orange-red. Raising the temperature 
of the mixture seemed to increase the light, 
but the rays were cut off by the interposition 
of a sheet of aluminium of 2 mm. in thickness. 
A mixture of chloride of calcium finely 
powdered with hot chloric acid also gave & 
brilliant effect. One would be curious to 
know if either of these mixtures proved 
itself capable of ionizing the surrounding air, 
and, if so, whether it was in circumstances 
which support Prof. Rutherford’s theory 
that ionization is in many cases the effect 
of phosphorescence. Prof. McClung in The 
Philosophical Magazine thinks that. Prof. 
Bragy and Mr. Kleeman’s late experiments 
in radio-activity confirm this. 

Prof. Giesel in the Berichte gives reasons 
for supposing that Madame Curie’s polonium, 
when freshly prepared, emits Beta rays as 
well as Alpha, though it soon loses this power. 
He is clearly of opinion that it is the same 
substance as Prof. Marckwald’s radio- 
tellurium, but points out that the time- 
constants given by Prof. Rutherford do 
not include that of fresh polonium, and that 
further evidence is therefore necessary for 
determining its place among the “ decay- 
products” of radium. ¢ 

The last news about the N rays is that 
MM. Cotton and Raveau paid a visit to 
M. Blondlot’s laboratory at Nancy to witness 
the new experiments establishing, as they 
supposed, the reality of the phenomena. 
At first all went beautifully, and they con- 
sidered the results as conclusive “ within 
the range of experimental error.” Then, 
all of a sudden, it was found that they could 
not be repeated, and the control experiments 
that they suggested, gave a negative result. 
Evidently there is a mystery here, and it 18 
not yet solved. F. L. 








PROF. WELDON, F.B.S. 


THe University of Oxford generally and 
the Natural Science School especially have 
suffered a severe loss by the sudden death 
of Prof. W. F. R. Weldon at the early age 
of forty-six. The son of a distinguishe 
chemist, and never hampered by want 
of means, Weldon began his zoological 
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studies at King’s College, London, under 
A. H. Garrod. Pr ing, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, he soon fell under the 
influence of F. M. Balfour, and became one 
of the brilliant band of biologists which that 
great naturalist created. His early studies 
were embryological. On the death of W. A. 
Forbes in 1883 Weldon was for a time 
prosector to the Zoological Society, and did 
some excellent work on vertebrate anatomy ; 
it was not because he had not shown aptitude 
or zeal that he was not confirmed in that 
post. After a visit to the West Indies and 
some time at Cambridge, Weldon proceeded 
to study at the then newly erected Labora- 
tory at Plymouth, where he displayed his 
characteristic energy not only in the study 
of crustaceans, but also in the affairs of the 
Laboratory and of the Marine Biological 
Association. He was in 1890 called to 
succeed Prof. Ray Lankester as Jodrell 
Professor in University College, London, 





and in 1899 to take his place as Linacre 


Professor in the University of Oxford. 
While devoting himself to his professorial 
duties, he took, when in London, a very 
large share in one of the associations which 
were trying to establish a teaching University. 

Both in London and at Oxford he did not 
spare his strength in those biometrical 
studies with which his name will always be 
closely associated. Dr. Francis Galton was, 
we think, the pioneer in applying precise 
measurement to biological phenomena. His 
researches, however, were confined to the 
subject of man. But Dr. Weldon, in associa- 
tion with Prof. Karl Pearson, was for sub- 
duing the whole field of biology by the aid 
of the biometrical method. His ideal was 
to give an exact quantitative expression to 
biological observations, in particular to those 
relating to variation and heredity. In this 
way he hoped to provide a mass of data 
that should constitute a basis for what he 
was fond of calling a “rational” theory of 
evolution—rational because, like chemistry 
or physics, numerical. The movement is 
still new. Only recently, for instance, can 
it be said to have captured the attention of 
Germany. Hence as yet it is hard to be 
sure whether Weldon’s great idea came to 
him through the horn or the ivory gate of 
dreams. This at least, however, may 
said, that he was not one to dally with mere 
ideas, but a practical man of science at once 
resolved and competent to bring his theories 
to the touchstone of rigid fact. 

His seven years’ residence in Oxford 
brought him great tation there. His 
fine, frank bearing and keen interest in all 
things intellectual endeared him to a wide 
circle, amongst whom his pupils must 
certainly be reckoned. Married young, he 
was singularly happy in his home. A genial 
host, an entertaining companion, and a 
trusty friend, he will long remain in the 
memory of many. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—April 11.—Mr. W. H. Maw, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. P. H. Cowell read a 
paper on an explanation of the apparent secular 
acceleration of the earth’s orbital motion. Certain 
assumptions with regard to the sun and moon satis- 
fied the conditions of six ancient solar eclipses, and 
it seemed impossible that this should be mere 
coincidence. It was entirely wrong to make 
arbitrary “yo pwy with regard to the moon’s 
motion that did not also refer to the sun, and ex- 
plain them as the results of tidal friction. The 
author concluded that the day increases in length 
at the rate of 0*-005 per century—an estimate ten 
times greater than those previously put forward. — 
Mr. F. J. M. Stratton read a paper on planetary 
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inversion. The author had been led to make this 


investigation by Prof. Pickering’s ar ex- 
shoetien of the retrograde motion of Saturn’s 
ninth satellite, Phebe. It was assumed that this 
satellite had been evolved from its primary when 
the latter’s motion of rotation was ret , and 
there had been subsequently an inversion of the 
planet’s axis. The author concluded that, while 
this remains a hypothesis only, there is nothing 
improbable in the suggestion, and it is in 
accordance with the known effects of tidal action. 
—Prof. R. A. Sampson gave an account of his 
discussion of the Moreen observations of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 1878-1901, which 
would be published in the Annals of the Harvard 
Observatory. 





GroLocicaL.—Apri] 4.—Mr. R. 8S. Herries, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Simeon Priest was elected 
a Fellow ; and Prof. J. M. Clarke, Director of the 
New York State Museum, and Dr. J. J. Seder- 
holm, Director of the Geological Survey of Finland, 
were elected Foreign Correspondents. The follow- 
ing communications were read: ‘On a Case of 
Unconformity and Thrust in the Coal-Measures of 
Northumberland,’ by Prof. G. A. L. Lebour and 
Dr. J. A. Smythe,—and ‘The Carboniferous Suc- 
cession below the Coal-Measures in North —_ 4 
shire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire,’ by Dr. 
Hind and Mr. J. T. Stobbs. 





LiynEan.—April 5.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Miss C. A. Raisin was elected 
a Fellow.—Dr. Horace T. Brown and Mr. Frank 
Crisp were elected Auditors on behalf of the 
Council, and the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen and 
Mr. J. Hopkinson on behalf of the Fellows.—Mr. 
Clement Reid exhibited nearly fifty Ln hs, 
entitled ‘Some Plants new to the Preglacial Flora 
of Great Britain.’ These were derived from 
material procured at Pakefield, near Lowestoft. 
—A discussion followed, in which Count Solms- 
Laubach, Mr. H. W. Monckton, Dr. H. Wood- 
ward, and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing en _— 
Mr. Spencer Moore contributed a paper, ‘ Ai cond 
Contribution to the Flora of Africa: Rubiacez 
and Composit, Part II.,’ which was read by Dr. 
A. B. Rendle.—A discussion followed, Dr. Stapf, 
Mr. E. G. Baker, and the General Secretary takin 

rt.—The second paper was by Mr. E. 5 

hwartz, on ‘The Structure of the Stem and 
Leaf of Nuytsia floribunda, R. Br.,’ which was 
illustrated by lantern slides.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
Mr. W. C. Worsdell, and Dr. Stapf contributed 
remarks.—The last paper was by Mr. B. Hayata, 
‘On Taiwanites, a New Genus of Conifer from 
the Island of Formosa.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—April 18.—Mr. R. Bentley, 
President, in the Te Alfred a read 
a paper on ‘ Some so-ca Yagaries of Lightnin 
reproduced Experimentally.’ fie said that light. 
ning, as an electric discharge, should act in 
accordance with the laws known to govern the 
subject ; and if an occurrence does not appear to 
accord with our knowledge we should try to fathom 
the mystery, and not dismiss it as a vagary. The 
author, in the course of an extended investigation 
into the effects of lightning, has come across many 
cases which have been called vagaries, but which on 
a close inspection have proved to be extraordinary 
only in the erroneous way in which they were 
described, and had they been correctly reported 
they would have appeared perfectly consistent with 
preconceived ideas. He reproduced experimentally 
several so-called vagaries of lightning, showing b 
means of rough models the conditions under whic 
they occurred.—Miss C. O. Stevens read a paper on 
‘The Value of a Projected Image of the Sun for 
Meteorological Study.’ She pointed out that by 
this method it has been ascertained that where 
the direction of movement of the atmosphere is 
tangential to the limb of the sun the phenomenon 
of “boiling” displays a coursing or rippling 
character, and that where it is perpendicular to 
the limb of the sun the character of the move- 
ments of distortion is that of springing in and out 
of the area of the sun’s image. Both these 


elements of movement are continuous, even in the 
absence of all visible cloud, and it is possible not 
only to detect, but also to distinguish between 
overlying invisible atmospheric strata. 
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PuILoLoeicaL.—A pril 6.—Prof. Gollancz in the 
chair.—Dr. H. Bradley made his yearly yoy on 
his work on the M words he is editing for the 
Society’s ‘ Oxford a. Besides his part of 
M already issued, he had 144 pages in type and 
cop woe for 24 more. His proofs had been read 
b Lord Aldenham, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Canon. 
owler, Mr. Wilson of Dollar, &c., while Mr. H. C. 
Hart had helped with Elizabethan and other quo- 
tations, and Mr. Jas. Platt, jun., with hard words: 
from far-off lands. Dr. Bradley said he had read 
& paper on the Dictionary at the late gather- 
ing of German philologists at Hamburg, and it was: 
most cordially sa a Prof. Kluge had praised 
the English work in glowing terms, and had ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be taken as a 
ttern for the great thesaurus of the German 
nguage which would be started as soon as. 
Grimm’s dictionary of its Teutonic words was. 
finished. Dr. Bradley brought with him forty 
ges of proof of his next part of M. He had 
oped for a good time when he started at them, 
but he had had a bad one, for he came on most 
terrible clusters of words under the Greek prefixes. 
meso-, meta-, and micro-, that would horrify any 
classical scholar, and that no (:reek would acknow- 
ledge. What did they think of metasplenomegalic, 
metaparapteral, metascutellar, metaphyton, meso- 
xiphisternal, metastibenite, metacoumerate, meta- 
nitrobromobenzene, &c.? It wasimpossible to feel 
cheerful among such a mongrel lot; and if some 
chemical friends and Mr. Buckman, the geologist, 
had not come to his help, he would not have been 
able to get out of his troubles. Under meso- there- 
were 120 entries in 9}’columns, besides 24 columns of 
compounds treated in alump. The chief use of meta- 
in English words was illegitimate, and not strictly 
in accordance with Greek analogies. It started from 
Aristotle’s ‘Metaphysics’ (books following the 
‘Phusike’), misapprehended as meaning ‘the 
science of that which transcends the physical,’”” 
so that: 1. Meta- was prefixed to the name of a 
science to designate a higher one of the same 
nature, but dealing with ulterior problems, as 
*‘metachemistry,” the chemistry of the super- 
sensible; ‘‘ metatheology,” a profounder theology 
than that of divines. 2. Mefa- was applied to 
adjectives for diseases following those indicated im 
the body of the word, as ‘‘ meta-arthritic,” ‘‘ meta- 
pneumonic,” consequent on gont or pneumonia. 3. It 
was used for something behind another, as ‘‘ meta- 
bronchial,” applied to a division of the carapace 
of acrab situated behind and to one side of the 
mesobronchial lobe. 4. In botany and zoology 
meta- was used with the sense of ‘“‘ later, more 
developed”: ‘‘the higher animals and plants we 
term Metazoa and Metaphytes” (Hartog). 5. Im 
geology it forms words referring to certain varieties 
of metamorphic processes, as ‘‘metachemic,’”” 
**metatropy, or changes in the physical character 
of rock-masses” (Irving). 6. In chemistry the 
prefix was introduced in 1833 by Graham, who- 
called the acid of the fused biphosphate of soda 
‘*metaphosphoric acid,” and the fused salt itself 
‘*metaphosphate of soda.” In 1859 Odling dis- 
tinguished the meta- acids from the ortho- acids, as 
containing one, two, or three molecules of water 
less than the ortho- ones. Huxley puzzled people 
in his classification of races, c. 1870, by calling 
pale folk with dark hair “‘ melano-chroi,” which 
meant ‘‘ dark-skinned.” ‘‘ Metal” and ‘‘ mettle ’” 
are the same word. The metal of a sword or beam 
is transferred to the stuff of which a man is made. 
Pettie, in 1581, writes, ‘‘It dulleth their wittes 
and represseth their natural vigour in such sorte 
that there is no mettell left in them”; Dekker, im 
1604, ‘‘ If the Duke had but so much mettle in him: 
as [is] in a coblers awle” ; Lyly, in 1584, ‘“‘ Swear- 
ing commeth of a hot mettal.” ‘‘ Method” in 
Greek and Latin was the pursuit of knowledge, 
mode of investigation, doctrine, and was also used 
as a term in medicine. From it the modern sense 
of systematic arrangement, crder, was developed 
in the sixteenth century. In natural history, 
Kirby and Spence considered in 1826 that ‘‘a 
‘Method’ should signify an Artificial, aud a 
‘System’ a Natural arrangement of objects.” 
‘*Mess,” the late Latin missum, a thing put on 
the table, was, 1, a, a serving of food, a course of 
dishes, a prepared dish ; 6, worms’ mess, food for 
worms (1300) ; c, a quantity of strawberries (1513), 
milk (a. 1533), vinegar (1597), salt beef (1621), 








green (1670); d, a take of fish (1854); 2, a 
made dish : a ‘mess of pottage” is not in the 
Bible of 1611, though it occurs in ‘ The Pylgrimage 
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of Perfection’ in 1526. Of mess as food for a dog or 
horse Pope was the first user ; while Marryat in 1834 
starts the muddle notion with ‘‘Here’s a pretty 
mess!” As a company of persons eating together 
«‘mess ” is used by Lydgate, or rather the unknown 
writer of ‘The Assembly of Gods,’ c. 1420; and 
the ‘“‘mess” of the navy appears in 1599. For a 
group of four persons or things, Skelton is the first 
authority in 1526; and as short for ‘‘ mess-beef” 
in the United States The New York Herald has 
the earliest quotation for ‘“‘ mess” in 1859. 


InstiTuTION oF Crvi, EnGineErs.—April 10.— 
Sir Alexander R. Binnie, President, in the chair. 
—The paper read was ‘On the Resistance of Iron 
and Steel to Reversals of Direct Stress,’ by Dr. 
T. E. Stanton and Mr. L. Bairstow.—It was 
announced that one Associate Member had been 
transferred to the class of Member, and that six 
candidates had been admitted as Students. The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of one 
Member and six Associate Members. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Surveyors’ Institution, 4.—‘The Effect of the Education Act, 
1902, on Rural Districts,’ Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. 
= oie of Aste, 8.—‘Ivory,’ Lecture I., Mr. A. Maskell. (Cantor 
cture. 
Tcres. Royal Institution, 5.—‘Greek Classical Dress in Life and in 
Art,’ Lecture I., Prof. G. B. Brown. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘ Pottery- Making in New 

Guinea and some Adjacent Islands,’ Mr. A. H. Dunning. 

Wen. British Numismatic, 8.—‘The Busts of James I. on his Silver 
Coinage,’ Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson ; ‘“* Popular” Numis- 
matics,’ Mr. J. B. t. 

—  Folk-lore, — Amulets,’ Mr. W. L. Hildburgh ; ‘The 
Scapegoat in Europe,’ Mr. N. W. Thomas. 

— Geological, 8.—‘Trilobites from Bolivia, collected by Dr. J. W. 
Evans in 1901-2,’ Mr. P. Lake bag ge from Bolivia, 
collected by Dr. Evans,’ Miss E. M. R. Wood; ‘The Phos- 

hatic Chalks of Winterbourne and Boxford, Berkshire,’ 
essrs. H. J. Osborne White and Llewellyn Treacher. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Production and Collection of Picture 
Postcards,’ Mr. F. T. Corkett. 

‘Tavas. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘Seistan, Past and Present,’ Col. A. H. 
McMahon. 

— Royal Institution, 5.— ‘The Digestive Tract in Birds and 

ammals,’ Lecture I., Dr. P. C. Mitchell. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘Long-Flame Arc 

ps,’ Mr. L. Andrews. 
fr. Physical, 5.—‘Some Simple Questions on the Images of Micro- 
scopes and Telescopes,’ Mr. W. B. Croft ; ‘A Gas Calorimeter,’ 
Mr. C. V. Boys; ‘On the Lateral Vibration of Bars subjected 
to Forces in the Direction of their Axes,’ Mr. J. Morrow. 
_ Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ Petroleum Fuel in 
otives on the Tehuantepec National Railroad of 
Mexico,’ Mr. L. Greaven. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Ore Deposits and their Distribution in 
th,’ Prof. J. W. Gregory. 
Sar. OR Institution, 3.—‘ English Furniture in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ Lecture L., Prof. C. Waldstein. 








Science Gossip. 


Our special series of scientific papers will 
be continued next week by a paper on the 
new conceptions of the internal structure 
of the molecule of a chemical element involved 
inthe recent development of stereo-chemistry. 
It will be by Dr. J. Norman Collie, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at University College, 
London. 

A SretnorpPran Professor of Rural 
Economy will be elected at Oxford on 
June 9th. The present stipend of the 
professorship is about 700/. a year, and the 
holder has to lecture and give instruction on 
the scientific principles of agriculture and 
forestry, including the pathology of plants. 

Dr. RamsBavt, F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer 
at Oxford, publishes a new catalogue of 
1,772 stars observed there during the years 
1894 to 1903, and reduced to the epoch 
1900. It gives the position of every star 
down to the seventh magnitude contained 
in the zone 85° to 90° N.P.D. with very few 
exceptions, which occur only in the cases 
of double and multiple systems. Dr. Ram- 
baut was appointed in July, 1897, about 
two months after the death of his lamented 
predecessor, Mr. Stone, and began his 
directorship by effecting some alterations 
and improvements in the instrumental 
equipment, particularly with regard to the 
Carrington transit circle. To this, which 
had become the principal meridian instru- 
ment whilst Main was Radcliffe Observer, 
@ new electric chronograph of Sir Howard 
Grubb’s latest pattern has now been attached. 





The last Radcliffe Catalogue was published 
by Stone in 1894, containing the places of 
6,424 stars for the epoch 1890. Mr. W. 
Wickham, F.R.A.S., has filled the office of 
First Assistant since November, 1880. 


In the number of Popular Astronomy for 
the present month Mr. Metcalf gives an 
interesting description, with illustrations, 
of the observatory recently erected by 
him at Taunton, Mass. He has already 
discovered a considerable number of small 
planets there; one of these, which was 
detected on the 5th of December last, and 
has not yet received its definitive number 
in the long and ever-growing list, he has 
named Tauntonia. 

WE have received the Report of the 
Director (Mr. C. Michie Smith, F.R.S.) of 
the Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
for 1905, together with Bulletin No. iv. of 
the former, giving the results of the observa- 
tions (continued from those in No. i.) of 
the widened lines in sunspot spectra. 
Towards the end of the year, the Govern- 
ment, at the request of the Director, sanc- 
tioned the addition to the staff of a permanent 
photographic assistant, which was a great 
benefit in the work with the spectro-helio- 
graph. Photographs of the sun were ob- 
tained on 327 days, as against 264 in 1904. 
Mr. R. Ll. Jones has, as before, occupied 
the post of Deputy-Director of the Madras 
Observatory ; and the Report concludes 
with summaries of the meteorological results, 
and of the seismological observations at 
Kodaikanal. 

WE have received the third number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing 
papers by Signor Cerulli, of Teramo, on 
the integrals of extinction, and by Dr. 
Puccianti, of Florence, giving the results 
of experiments on the anomalous dispersion 
of metallic vapours. Signor Cerulli points 
out the close agreement between the results 
of his investigation and those obtained by 
Prof. Bemporad, following a different method. 
The number also contains diagrams of the 
spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb as 
formed from observations at Catania, 
Kalocsa, Odessa, Rome, and Zurich, during 
the first quarter of the year 1904. 

Four new small planets were discovered 
photographically at the K6nigstuhl Obser- 
vatory, Heidelberg, on the 27th ult.: three 
by Prof. Max Wolf, and one by Herr Kopff. 
Prof. Wolf also announces that he recently 
detected a small planet on two plates of the 
Andromeda nebula taken by Herr Gétz on 
August 12th, 1904; and that one observed 
by him on the 2lst of last February, and 
at first supposed to be identical with Her >- 
dias, No. 546, is really new. 

THE next meeting of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft will be held at Jena from the 
12th to the 15th of September, under the 
presidency of Prof. Seeliger, of Munich. 








FINE ARTS 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Seven Angels of the Renascence : the Story 
of Art from Cimabue to Claude. By Sir 
Wyke Bayliss. (Pitman & Sons.)—This 
work, although with a different title, appears 
to be a companion volume in some respects 
to ‘Rex Regum,’ which we noticed at the 
time of its appearance. Sir Wyke Bayliss 
has lost none of the charm of style, the easy 
flow of words, and the vein of dreamy 
metaphor which characterized that work. 





Indeed, these traits reap here in even 
stronger form, A wonderful blending of 
fact and sentiment, history and allegory, 
records his views regarding the influence 
which the seven selected great masters— 
angels, he calls them—exercised upon the 
art of the Middle Ages, and upon those who, 
consciously or unconsciously, swayed the 
methods of expressing it to the world. Who 
are these seven? Cimabue, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, 
Correggio, and Claude Lorraine. The 
author records the main points in the 
life of each of these, and sets them, like 
sO many precious jewels, in a wealth of 
verbal imagery, proving his right to be 
enrolled: among the rare band who have 
been artists in two different ways. 

By the term ‘“‘ Renascence’”’ the writer 
means that revival of art which had its 
rise in the thirteenth century, culminated 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth, and fell away 
altogether in the seventeenth. His middle 
five names were the great painters who, 
living and working together, bore the stress 
and the strain of the day, each of them 
bringing to the service of art his own par- 
ticular gift. Da Vinci, he says, illumines 
the studio with intellectual light ; Michael 
Angelo brings the direct message from on 
high that men should be as the gods ; Titian 
reveals from Olympus that the gods are as 
men; Raphael trims the flickering lamps 
of flagging art, and enables us to see with 
clearer eyes; “last of all, Correggio dis- 
covered how not until the sixth day was the 
world finished, when God brought Eve into 
Paradise.” 

The first chapter—illustrated with a 
vignette of the Basilica of St. Prassede at 
Rome, and reproductions of Raphael’s 
‘St. Cecilia,’ S. Memmi’s portrait in fresco 
of Cimabue, the fresco portrait of Christ 
in the Catacomb of St. Callisto, Raphael’s 
Vatican fresco of Dante, the Christ of the 
Veronicas and of the Basilicas, and Fra 
Angelico’s painting in St. Mark’s, Florence, 
of the Christ of the Awakening—is devoted 
to a consideration of the sleep of Art during 
the darkness which fell upon the civilized 
world after the third century of our era; 
the rise of mosaic work in the fourth century ; 
and, after centuries, the awakening of Art— 
whom he likens to the Princess in the fairy 
book—in the thirteenth century by the 
Prince who then came, and whom we call 
Cimabue :— 

‘*‘ Whether it was Cimabue or Margaritone who 
first discovered the Princess I am not sure. It 
was Margaritone who cut away the tangled briar 
—the growth of a thousand years—with its cruel 
thorns, which hedged her round. But it was 
Cimabue who claimed the Princess as his bride. 
There she lay, asleep, in her wonderful beauty, as 
if she had just closed her eyes. Trembling he 
approached, and knelt beside her. Some say he 
kissed her, but as nobody saw it, and she never 
told, we cannot be quite sure of the fact. How- 
ever, as the end of the enchantment had come, the 
Princess awakened at once, and, looking at him 
with eyes of the tenderest regard, said rowsily, 
‘Is that you, my Cimabue? I have waited for you 
very long.’” 

And so we learn the boy of noble birth finds 
a place with Margaritone, the mosaic-worker, 
who had so far broken through the tradition 
of his craft as to begin painting on canvas, 
and completes his master’s unfinished teach- 
ing by first using the art of painting as @ 
living language; and this too—curious to 
say—at the very time that Dante was doing 
the same thing with the Italian dialect. 
Then comes a thought for Giotto, whom in 
1277 Cimabue found—a ten-year-old child— 
drawing a sketch of one of the sheep hejwas 
minding in the fields, but destined, in spite 
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of the defects of his body and his humble 
birth, to become a king in the realms of Art, 
where Cimabue himself was but a prince. 

Another spell of darkness succeeds, lighted 
only by Orcagna and Spinello, until there 
arises that star of the first magnitude, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in the constellation of the five 
already mentioned luminaries, whose lives 
lie in parallel lines, and cover a period of a 
little above a century, that is, from 1452, 
the birth-year of Da Vinci, to 1576, the 
passing of Titian. The salient features of 
Da Vinci’s life are summed up in a few short 
paragraphs, which describe him as a child 
without a mother—an apprentice teaching 
his famous artist-master how to paint— 
the leader of the most advanced school of 
art, while others were scarcely emancipated 
from fresco and mosaic restraints and tradi- 
tions—an engineer, architect, sculptor, poet, 
painter, musician, philosopher, writer, and 
founder of a great academy—and “a man 
of whom there is no record that he ever 
loved a woman.” The illustrations here 
include the portrait in the Gallery of the 
Uffizi, Florence ; the charming ‘ Two Angels’ 
in the Accademia there ; the head of Christ 
in the Accademia, Milan; and the ‘ Last 
Supper’ and the ‘ Virgin and her Mother’ 
in the Royal Academy. All that the author 
says is very appropriate :— 

‘“‘T am half inclined to drop the ‘Da Vinci’ 
alte gether—fcr after all that was his name only by 
adcption—and knew him for the future simply as 


Apollo. No doubt Verrcechio felt that he had a 
ycung gcd amongst his disciples, and rejoiced 
paves. Mont 


Next comes Michael Angelo, in his versa- 
tility resembling his precursor. His principal 
works are passed in review, the author 
specially drawing attention to the fact that 
the painter did not reject the commonly 
received likeness of Christ, but followed it, 
as is seen in his ‘ Entombment,’ now in the 
National Gallery, inspired not by the 
‘“* splendid visions of his imagination,” but 
by the work of an unknown limner on a 
face-cloth found in an early martyr’s grave. 
The glory of imagination, says our author, 
came to art through Michael Angelo, just 
as it came to poetry through Dante. And 
SO we pass on to a rapturous chapter about 
Titian, and the treasures of his art which 
Venice, Florence, Rome, and other cities 
held or still hold. With Titian, says the 
author, the glory of Venetian art waned, 
and with the death of Paul Veronese twelve 
years later, followed by that of Tintoretto 
after six years more, died out into the dark- 
ness of a night which the pale starlight of 
Salviati, Giovane, Padovanino, Canaletto, 
and Tiepolo could not illuminate. 

Of Raphael and the Sistine Madonna 
much is said that is striking and impressive. 
The ‘School of Athens’ according to our 
author, places Raphael in scholarship on a 
level with Leonardo, and in imagination on 
a level with Michael Angelo. 

Closely following comes Correggio, and 
Sir Wyke has much that is thoughtful and 
sympathetic to tell us of the ‘Holy Family’ 
and the ‘Ecce Homo’ in the National 
Gallery, the ‘ Amoretti’ in a fresco, and the 
‘Holy Night’ in the Royal Gallery of 
Dresden, of all of which he gives illustra- 
tions. Of the work of this painter, who has 
been the subject of some depreciation, we 
read :— 

‘**Correggio was an artist—pure and simple; 
and he painted that which was dear to his eyes. 
Corréeggio had no laboratory attached to his 
studio; he bad no world of science or physics to 
conquer ; the learning which fascinated Vinci 
did not fascinate him. Correggio was not a 
dlreamer like Michael Angelo; he knew nothing of 





heaven or hell save what the priests told him ; he 
did not sigh for the regeneration of the age. 
Correggio did not see the jewellery of light and 
colour as Titian did—nor had he the complete 
vision of Raphael. But he did see women, and 
discovered that they look very beautiful — in 
pictures.” 

In the closing chapter, entitled ‘ Anno 
Domini,’ Claude, Ariosto, Tasso, Guido 
Reni, and others are dealt with. 

Throughout the author’s enthusiasm and 
love of beauty are seen on every page, and 
he is full of hope for the future of art. 


Beautiful Women in History and Art. 
By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. (Bell & Sons.)— 
This is a handsome quarto volume, more 
suitable for the boudoir or drawing room 
than for the library. Mrs. Erskine writes 
pleasantly enough (and with an attractive 
disregard for dates) about some of the 
beautiful women who have played their 
parts in history ; whilst Mr. Hallett Hyatt’s 
plates are perfect in their way. There is, 
indeed, just a faint suspicion about this 
volume that Mrs. Erskine has had to adapt 
her text to the exigencies of Mr. Hyatt’s 
stock of plates. Perhaps this is fortunate, 
otherwise the author would not have ex- 
hausted her subject even in a dozen volumes. 
It will be conceded by most people that 
types of female beauty are infinite, and a 

lance at the numerous illustrations in this 

ook helps one to realize this fact. But 
some of the faces appeal to one’s sense of 
the beautiful more than do others; some, 
indeed, hardly appeal at all. It is difficult 
to realize, for instance, that Nell Gwyn, 
whose portrait by Sir Peter Lely faces 
p- 195, was ever beautiful. And yet there 
are other and equally authentic portraits of 
her which permit of no doubt on the subject 
of her persuasive charms—at all events, at 
one period of her life. Thesharp, hard faces 
of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, as shown in 
the plate which faces p. 44—in both cases 
the original portraits are in the National 
Portrait Gallery—are certainly not sug- 
gestive of beauty as it is generally under- 
stood: the former was married four times, 
and looks in this portrait as if she had just 
succeeded in bringing a prospective No. 5 
to his knees. Van Dyck’s portrait of Rachel 
de Ruvigny, Countess of Southampton, may 
have lost something in McArdell’s mezzotint, 
which is reproduced facing p. 86; but, at 
any rate, the type of beauty is of a very 
unintellectual sort. In justice to the 
memory of many of the ladies of Tudor and 
Stuart times in this country, we must take 
into account the severely realistic notions 
of the portrait painters of the period. We 
do not remember ever to have seen from the 
pencil or brush of Holbein a portrait of 
& woman that could frankly be called 
beautiful. Lely’s shepherdesses are for the 
most part either inane or wooden, all rough] 
hewn out of the same block of wood, wit 
just a little manipulation of the general 
scheme. Kneller, too—to come down to a 
much later period—had the gift of portraying 
beautiful women in an unattractive guise. 

It is not until we come to the French and 
English artists of the eighteenth century 
that we have beautiful pictures of beautiful 
women: many are probably not a little 
idealized, but this is an amiable fault. There 
is here a weay generous assortment of portraits 
by artists of the French and English schools 
—Nattier, La Tour, Vigée Le Brun, Law- 
rence, Romney, Gainsborough, and Reynolds. 
While no fault can be found with the way 
in which the pictures or engravings are repro- 
duced, there is a good deal of room for 
improvement in other respects. Sometimes 
the name of the artist and the name of the 





owner are both given, and sometimes are 
omitted. As a matter of fact, very nearly 
all the original portraits are well known both 
as regards artists and owners, and there is 
no excuse for slipshod work such as we find 
in this book. The portrait of Miss Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby, of which a 
reproduction from Bartolozzi’s stipple en- 
—— is given opposite p. 211, is one of 

wrence’s most famous works. A number 
of pictures are reproduced “‘ from engravings 
after contemporary portreits,’’ and yet there 
is no indication of either artists or engravers, 
whilst a morning in the Print-Room of the 
British Museum would have been sufficient 
to settle both points; the engravings are 
so familiar that almost any collector could 
at once name nine out of ten. Dora Jordan 
(facing p. 291) is from Bartolozzi’s print after 
Romney ; Madame du Barry (facing p. 132) 
is after Drouais; and the whole-page plate 
(facing p. 94) of Flora Macdonald is simply 
described as ‘‘ from a mezzotint after a con- 
temporary portrait.’ Nothing could have 
been easier than to obtain the names of 
both artist and engraver. The picture was 
painted in 1747 by Thomas Hudson, and 
engraved in mezzotint by John Faber, jun. 


The First Century of English Porcelain, 
by W. Moore Binns (Hurst & Blackett), 
narrates the rise and progress of the various 
English potteries producing porcelain during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth. The book 
is arranged on the same lines, and tells pretty 
much the same story, as the other works 
treating the subject which have appeared 
during the past few years—a repetition 
which is now probably unavoidable, as 
everything of interest connected with the 
subject has long since been discovered. 
Mr. Binns gives the usual complement of 
mechanical translations of specimens of the 
different wares on the onal glossyf paper ; 
and he adds (what seems now to be expected) 
the usual preliminary technical chapter on 
glazes, pastes, andcolours. After the success 
of Mr. Solon’s ‘History of Old English 
Porcelain’ and Mr. Burton’s work on the 
same subject—both written with the autho- 
rity of practical knowledge of the art—it 
was inevitable that their example would be 
followed by others also ¢laiming practical 
acquaintance with the manufacture of 
porcelain. Thus Mr. Binns states that he 
too is a “‘ practical potter,” a phrase savour- 
ing rather of terminological superfluity ; for 
although we are all aware from sad experi- 
ence that the theoretical plumber is nowise a 
figure of speech, yet it is difficult to conceive 
the existence of a theoretical potter. Mr. 
Binns furthcr says that he is possessed of 
“‘ artistic inclinations.” On this point it is 
possible that ceramic students may not 
always be wholly in agreement with him. 
Indeed, few, we imagine, in these days will 
accept his estimate of colour-printing on 
china as a method of “ artistic ’’ ornamenta- 
tion. And there are many to whom “ the 
lavish richness, the gorgeous gilding, and the 
luscious glazes ” of certain eighteenth-century 
wares are not admirable, but rather the signs 
of a debased art. The objects thus decorated 
may be sought after by persons “ infected,” 
as Mr. Binns puts it, with the fashion of 
collecting porcelain, but they are things from 
which the true connoisseur will turn away. 








GEORGIAN ENGLAND AT WHITE- 
CHAPEL. 


Ir would be interesting to compare the 
show now at Whitechapel with the first 
attempts at art exhibitions held in the East 
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End of London. Honour is still due to their 
originators for having attempted such a 
thing at all, but they linger in the memory 
as perverted attempts to catch the attention 
of an uneducated public by descending to 
its level. They presented to it a variety 
show of incongruous elements, wherein 
canvases of wide, if not always well-deserved 
celebrity jostled the most catchpenny of 
story-telling pictures, and piety shared the 
stage with popular dog pictures: any 
indifferent work seemed welcome if it but 
afforded a peg for the staler class of copy- 
book maxim, with which the catalogue 
bristled, and the flabby sentiment which 
always finds a large public. From the failure 
to recognize that this public, while it may 
everywhere form a majority of the popula- 
tion, is yet the element least worth culti- 
vating, these early shows, in spite of the 
presence of a proportion of good pictures 
in them, could hardly be described as in any 
constructive sense educational. The visitor 
might be educated or demoralized, as he 
pleased. 

The present exhibition is varied enough, 
in all conscience, in the character of its 
exhibits, but it is the very reverse of a 
hotchpotch of unrelated sensations; and 
when the reader studies his twopenny cata- 
logue, he may well rub his eyes. He finds 
that while there is nothing here but what is 
elementary and comprehensible to the 
average man, yet the whole is co-ordinated 
into a large scheme, so that by its light this 
musty museum of lifeless ‘‘ things’ becomes 
transfigured into a living, entertaining 
picture of the arts of a period, gazing at 
which the spectator is shown, with admirable 
brevity and some literary charm, how much 
more beautiful is life thus adorned with the 
graces of art, how in the eighteenth century 
it was the natural outcome of healthy 
national existence. Nothing could be more 
admirable than the page concerning ‘‘Geor- 
gian England,” which traces the sources of 
the charm of life summed up in the phrase, 
and the causes that so unfortunately 
destroyed it. Admirable, too, is the clear- 
headedness with which the writer, while in 
love with old English rural life, yet discerns 
that salvation is not to be found in artificial 
efforts to preserve it: ‘‘ Our agricultural 
districts are the hobbies of millionaires, and 
have lost the savour they once had, a savour 
which the far tamer country-side of France 
still retains.” Nor could anything be more 
lucid and admirable than F. D.’s technical 
notes on the pictures, showing their relations 
with present-day work, and touching on the 
causes of modern disaster. In a word, we 
see here artistic education in the hands of 
men of broad mind, who handle their subject 
from a liberal point of view, who regard art 
as a living thing, not an affair of pedantry ; 
and the phenomenon is so rare in East or 
West, in Europe or America, that we cannot 
welcome too warmly such an excursion of 
the ideal into the domain of fact. To 
see such a thing, even on so small a scale, 
achieved in concrete form, tempts one to 
further speculations in the domain of fantasy. 
What would we not give to see Earl’s Court 
in the hands of a similar directorate, and to 
have the business of amusing the people 
#80 handled as to become a work of art ! 


In the meantime there is in the place 
which the artistic spirit has selected for its 
descent among us a certain suitability. It 
has always been questionable whether there 
‘was not more hope of artistic revival among 
the actual toilers of the East End than among, 
we will not say the idleness, but the more 
speculative, less tangible activities of the 





West End, and much is to be hoped for from 
the present directorate of the Whitechapel 
Gallery abandoning the old idea that the 
entire population in their district are in an 
intellectual infancy, and to be fed accordingly 
on gruel. Of the majority of people in any 
part of the world that is true, but, man for 
man, your intellectual is at least as common 
here as in Mayfair. He may sometimes 
outrage the traditions of the English lan- 
guage, but this is often less from ignorance 
than from a kind of indifference born of 
despair in struggling against ugly externals. 
Beauty is for him very much an abstract 
thing, and he cherishes for it an inner devo- 
tion none the less intense because he is so 
little accustomed to look for it in his sur- 
roundings as to wear a certain defiant air 
of being well able to do without it. 


Of just this independent temper—none 
the less critical because of a certain scornful 
tolerance—Hogarth might almost in his 
essential character spring from the East 
End of to-day, his grasp of actual fact is so 
much in evidence, his sense of beauty so 
jealously hidden. His Green-Room at Drury 
Lane is perhaps the only picture here that 
shows him quite at his best, with its creamy 
perfection of paint, its weird subtlety of 
suggestion, and that best is only his best 
from the purely painter’s point of view, 
with little hint of his peculiar value as a 
moral force. His personality found its 
true expression in a glorification of the more 
masculine vices, in expressing the zest and 
attraction of certain kinds of sordid adven- 
ture in those lower strata of society where 
life is in closest touch with material reality, 
and this was none the less eloquent or less 
effective for being cast into the form of a 
series of painted sermons supposed to be in 
support of conventional morality. Nowhere 
are these “scathing denunciations ’’ appre- 
ciated in so lively fashion as among the 
reprobate class who are supposed to wince, 
and qualms may be forgiven to the most 
liberal of canonical minds before the work 
of this man, for whom, patently in every 
line, the blackguard was ever a glorious 
and the prig a despicable creature. Hogarth 
represents the English ideal of coarse frank- 
ness resisting in vain that foreign invasion 
of elegant make-believe which ultimately, 
by alliance with British puritanism, gave 
birth to modern respectability. Except in 
a few engravings—too coarse to be effective 
(Hogarth was never quite at his best except 
with a brush)—we do not see him here at 
his full power as a social force, but rather 
as a painteronly. As such, it is interesting to 
notice in his Inn Yard how much technically 
he owed to the detested foreigner: nothing 
could be more evidently of the family of the 
great combination pictures of Canale and 
Tiepolo. Mr. Robinson’s Pantomime Ballet 
would show the same foreign influence if it 
were indeed indisputably Hogarth’s: it 
bears much more the look of being painted 
by some follower of Longhi. 


In spite of the fine quality of the ‘ Green- 
Room,’ the painter whose occasional great- 
ness is most thrown into prominence by 
this collection of pictures is not Hogarth, 
but Zoffany. We see hints of it downstairs, 
where, among much commonplace if capable 
painting, the picture of Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber in ‘ Venice Preserved’ shines as a per- 
formance of great restraint and distinction. 
In the upper room his portrait of Mrs. de la 
Vaux is striking in its likeness to certain 
portraits of Jewesses that Mr. Sargent has 
given us; and in many of the other groups 
there are fragments of drapery executed 
with a deftness yet solidity that suggests 





the same comparison. The vigorous truth- 
fulness of the family of John Peyto and the 
filmy mystery of the Minuet do but lead 
up to the absolute mastery of the principal 
figure in Mr. Alexander’s Family Group. 


The ‘ Minuet’ is signalled out for special 
praise by the writer of the catalogue on 
the ground of its ‘‘ almost Whistlerian treat- 
ment.”’ It is Whistlerian, but it has the 
faults as well as the qualities of much of the 
finest modern painting: there is even the 
mannered treatment of the boy’s white- 
stockinged legs and black shoes that we 
fondly fancied was the special trade mark of 
Whistler—and Velasquez; and he were a 
brave man that should assert of the much- 
travelled Zoffany that he did not pick it up 
from the same source as the modern master. 
We see the painter of this picture getting, 
like any modern, his mysterious shimmer a 
little at the expense of solidity, mystery at 
the cost of reality; and in the feeble 
draughtsmanship of the girl’s extended arm, 
the sudden transparency that besets the 
lower part of the figure of the mother, we 
see the beginnings of the structural flimsiness 
that has often accompanied the more 
emotional modern manner of approaching 
painting. This is not to say that the 
* Minuet ’ is not a fine picture in its balancing 
of lyricism and realism; yet compare it 
with the figure of the lady in Mr. Alexander’s 
picture (the figure of the man is admittedly 
@ jarring note), and see how the actual 
appearance of things offers a profounder 
mystery than the shifting mirage of fancy. 
The lady’s dress is of a curious green—the 
green that moonlight casts through clear 
water on to marble steps; the grey coiffure, 
the varied whites of the costume, are a 
revelation of the possibilities of white paint, 
yet as far removed as can be from being a 
“clever study in whites.’”? Everything is 
sober, solid, executed with the perfect cer- 
tainty and rightness that come of absolute 
sincerity. The presentment of this stately 
old lady owes no whit of its dignity to any 
tampering with facts. The graded white 
and darkened gold of her costume ; the pink 
on the petticoat of the young girl at her side, 
with its crisp frills of muslin trimming ; 
the slipper encrusted with old silver—how 
broadly and solidly and naturally it is done, 
in paint of what firm consistency, tending 
not at all to the slipperiness of happy 
accident! If the Belgian painter Alfred 
Stevens could have been endowed with 
something of the outlook of Manet, he might 
have left behind painting that would have 
paralleled this: until one sees it, one hardly 
realizes with what extraordinary beauty 
the mere act of painting may endow a 
thoroughly artificial portrait group in ela- 
borate costume. 


Let it not be disputed that in the two 
scenes from The Harlot’s Progress Hogarth 
tackled a more difficult problem; but let 
not reverence for his great name blind the 
student to the fact that as painting they are 
much inferior to the work we have been 
examining. Perhaps the whites have be- 
come more transparent with time (as \is 
often the case with work of this swift execu- 
tion), so leaving them a little glassy and 
thin as the positive ridges of paint emerge 
in consequence more obtrusively. Dealing 
with a more complex subject, they repre- 
sent it more conventionally than Zoffany in 
his minor masterpiece—are more enter- 
prising and less satisfactory. The amazingly 
capable Lansdown Fair, by Barker, deals 
with similar difficulties, but in colder fashion ; 
De Loutherbourg’s Wesley Preaching more 
coldly still, but with a saving interest in the 
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beautiful landscape distance. Hogarth’s 
small painted sketches}for Hudibras are 
interesting as foreshadowing Goya. 

The small room of drawings is noteworthy, 
if only for the great sketch of Sir Joshua’s, 
Hop-Pickers, so striking in its fine careless- 
ness, so astonishing as coming from that 
most methodical of painters, so impressive 
in its power of suggesting a mysterious 
personality by means of a large pool of 
shadow under a hat. It is extraordinarily 
loose, indefensible in its] scale, but very 
invigorating to look at for all that. Among 
the drawings there are so many of interest 
that the most important stand out the less. 
Rowlandson is represented by some charm- 
ing sketches, almost as conventional and 
beautiful as the best Japanese work, but 
winning you more by their mannered grace 
than the laboured productions of Hogarth 
alongside, which have the quality usual with 
over-modelled drawings of looking better 
in red than in black. In the French elegance 
of draughtsmanship of Hayman’s Interior 
we see a formative influence that may well 
have been of immense value to his great 
pupil Gainsborough, who is himself repre- 
sented by drawings of his usual wild grace- 
fulness, like the work of a child of genius. 
Two odd drawings by Fuseli are what one 
would imagine would have resulted had Blake 
done fashion plates; while some drawings 
by that strange genius show his usual large- 
ness of imagination, marred by an arbitrary 
“trimming” of imaginary and rather 
foolish anatomy. 

With the composite riches of the lower 
gallery the end of an article is scarcely ade- 
quate to deal: mention may be made, 
however, of certain Chelsea china’contributed 
by Mr. Steer, which he seems to have selected 
with something of that love of dainty sensa- 
tionalism in colour that marks his own 
painting. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue fourth meeting of the British School 
at Rome for the present season was held on 
the 4th inst. in the library of the School. 
The first paper was by the ex-Director, Mr. 
H. Stuart Jones, on the historical interpre- 
tation of the reliefs of Trajan’s Column. 
He stated that the recent discussion of these 
reliefs by Cichorius and Petersen had left 
room for doubt on several points of consider- 
able importance, with some of which he 
proceeded to deal. After explaining the 
strategical situation with the aid of a map, 
he referred to the artistic conventions 
observed by the sculptor, and pointed out 
that the “‘ continuous ”’ style seen by Wick- 
hoff in the reliefs was in strict parlance not 
the only method of narration employed by 
the artist ; some portions of the frieze were 
composed in the “successive” style by 
means of a series of individual scenes ; while 
in a few cases a band of relief might be 
described as “‘ panoramic,’’ and was to be 
interpreted asa whole. He then endeavoured 
to prove that there was np adequate reason 
for supposing that in Trajan’s first campaign 
®@ converging march of two armies was 
represented. In the passage of the Danube 
there was no clear distinction of two forces, 
although a double bridge of boats was shown : 
Trajan’s march was then depicted in a series 
of individual tableaux, which led up to a 
“continuous” passage culminating in an 
indecisive engagement, after which Trajan’s 
advance was checked by a fortified position, 
rightly identified with the Iron Gate pass. 
Mr. Stuart Jones criticized the arguments 
by which Petersen ‘sought to show that a 











junction of two armies was indicated before 
the battle, as well as the view of Cichorius 
that the junction took place after the engage- 
ment, and maintained that Trajan, under- 
estimating the strength of the Dacian posi- 
tions, led his army against them by a single 
route. He then called attention to certain 
scenes in the later portions of the first series 
of reliefs in which Petersen recognized the 
town of Pontes, and contended that the 
municipium of Drobetz, which stood on the 
left bank of the Danube at the point where 
Trajan’s bridge was afterwards built was 
represented in the town with an amphitheatre 
&c., seen in the reliefs. 


Proceeding further to deal with the second 
series of reliefs, he showed that a passage of 
“‘continuous”’ narrative represented the 
journey of Trajan to a point where friendly 
Dacians were settled, having doubtless been 
transferred by the emperor’s orders to the 
Roman province of Mesia Superior. A 
scene of sacrifice at six altars, at which both 
Dacians and Romans were present, was 
interpreted as taking place at a centre (as 
yet unidentified) of the Imperial worship 
in the province, the number of the altars 
corresponding with that of the divi. This 
was followed by a “‘ panoramic ”’ scene, com- 
posed in strict symmetry about a centre, 
the wings being terminated by groups of 
classiariti engaged in road-making. The 
subject was the relief of Roman positions 
threatened by the Dacians, who had built a 
wall in order to blockade the Roman troops. 
This panorama was followed by the repre- 
sentation of the stone bridge over the Danube 
on the south side of which Trajan was 
sacrificing, while on the north he received 
embassies from barbarian tribes. These 
scenes had no connexion with those which 
preceded, and formed a point of rest fol- 
lowed by the commencement of an offensive 
campaign. Mr. Stuart Jones, while agreeing 
with Petersen that Cichorius was in error 
in believing that at the outset of the 
second war the Romans were in occupa- 
tion of Sarmizegetusa and Southern Dacia, 
could not admit that the “ panoramic” 
scene represented events which took place 
on the left bank of the Danube, nor that the 
scenes at the bridge could be included in the 
panorama, nor that the town with the amphi- 
theatre could accordingly be identified with 
Pontes (which was a mere castellum) rather 
than with Drobetz (which was a flourishing 
municipium): he therefore concluded that 
in the first year of the second war Decebalus 
carried offensive operations into the province 
of Meesia, and quoted a statement of Dio 
Cassius in support of this view. 


The second paper was read by the Assistant 
Director, Dr. T. Ashby, jun., upon an un- 
published panorama of Rome preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. It is the fourth of a 
series, of which three have been already 
published. A drawing virtually identical 
with the third of these—either the original 
or, just possibly, a better copy—came into 
the possession of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley in 
the course of last year (Atheneum, August 5, 
p. 187), but not in such a way as to give any 
clue to its provenance or to lead one to 
search for the missing originals of the other 
three with any reasonable prospect of 
success. The Bodleian series may indeed 
have been copies made by the author himself 
from his own original drawings, and in the 
one case where comparison is possible, the 
copying seems to have been accurately done. 
The author is, no doubt, as Prof. Lanciani, 
the discoverer of the panoramas, noticed, 
Anton van den Wyngaerde, an artist of the 
Low Countries; and the date of execution 








of the present view, which is taken from a 
point some 150 yards east of the church of 
S. Sabina on the Aventine, must be placed 
before September 27th, 1557, the day on 
which the Pons Aimilius was carried away 
for the third time by a flood, remaining in 
ruins until Gregory XIII. repaired it for the 
jubilee of 1575. The representation of the 
buildings of the portion of the city near the 
Tiber, of the Capitol, and especially of the 
Palatine, which occupies the central section. 
of the panorama, is of very considerable 
interest. 

The third paper was also read by Dr. 
Ashby. It was a description, drawn up by 
Mr. Thomas Ashby, sen., of some Italian 
silver charms, more especially cimarute, 
sirens, and sea-horses, in his own collection. 
These classes of charms appear to have 
passed out of use only within the last thirty 
years, but are now not easy to procure. 
The cimaruta, or sprig of rue, has been fully 
dealt with by Giinther in a paper in Folk-lore, 
vol. xvi. No. 2 (June 24th, 1905), p. 132 ;. 
while the siren and sea-horse are discussed: 
by Mr. Elworthy in his ‘ Evil Eye.’ They 
are all, there is little doubt, of pagan origin. 
The cimaruta is as a rule a compound 
charm, with several additional elements. 
attached to the original sprig of rue, which 
is much modified in some specimens ; while- 
the siren and sea-horse are less liable to- 
combination with other elements, though 
specimens of a double sea-horse, with a 
siren between, are known. All three papers. 
were illustrated by lantern-slides. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE private view at the New Gallery 

takes place to-day. 
* YESTERDAY there was a private view at 
the Doré Gallery of colour woodcuts, water- 
colours, portraits, and landscapes by Mr. 
T. Austen Brown, Mrs. E. C. Austen Brown, 
Mrs. Martin White, and Mr. Carl Lindin, and 
at Leighton House there was a private view 
of a collection of drawings and studies by 
English artists. It is suggested that there is. 
not at present any centre for a representative: 
show of such work. 

To-pay at the Baillie Gallery there is a 
private view of pictures by living Scottish 
painters, and water-colours of Venice and 
elsewhere. 

To-pay also, at the Ryder Gallery, there 
is a private view of oil paintings and studies. 
in chalk of ‘Cat and Dog Life,’ by Miss. 
Fanny Moody. 

In Silver Street, Kensington, Mr. Rowley 
has open from to-day till May 12th an 
exhibition of oil paintings, water-colours,. 
pastels, drawings, and etchings by Mr- 
Maxwell Armfield, and sculpture by Mr. 
Gaston Lachaise. 


THE members of the Twelve Club have 
opened their exhibition of pictures and 
sketches at the hall of the Alpine Club. 
Mill Street, W., and it will be on view untilh 
the 26th inst. The pictures consist chiefly 
of landscapes in oil and water colour. 


Next Tuesday we are invited to view 
drawings and sketches by Mr. J. A. Shepherd 
at the Rembrandt Gallery; and at the 
Fine-Art Society’s rooms ‘Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the Public Schools,’ in old engrav- 
ings and modern water-colours. 

Messrs. D. HEINEMANN, of Munich, intend 
to hold an Exhibition of German Art during 
the season in the Grafton Galleries. It will 


be opened on May 2nd, and virtually all the 
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artists belonging to the different,gMunich 
schools will be represented. Meanwhile, at 
the same galleries, there is a Handicrafts 
Exhibition, with demonstrations of various 
forms of work, under the direction of Mrs. 
‘Charles Muller. 

THe death is announced of Auguste 
Roubaud, the sculptor, in his seventy-eighth 
year. He was a native of Cerdon (Ain), 
studied under Duret and Flandrin, and 
won medals at the Salons of 1865, 1866, and 
1875. He was a prolific and conscientious 
artist, and the lists of his works, both busts 
and purely imaginative creations, is very 
jong. Many have been erected in public 
places, or are in other ways well known—his 
monument to Pope Urban IV., for instance, 
at Chatillon-sur-Marne, his ‘ Tragédie et 
Comédie’ at the Théatre des Célestins at 
Lyons, his portrait of M. Beaumont, and 
especially his ‘Joueur de Triangle,’ which 
figured at the Exposition Centennale de 
1Art Francais of 1900. He was a constant 
exhibitor at the Salon up to and including 
jast year. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 11th inst. 
Le Brun’s picture of a lady, in blue dress 
with powdered hair, for 100/.; and a River 
Scene, with a village, boats, and figures, by 
Van Goyen, for 105l. 

WE have on more than one occasion 
referred to a famous retable which, after 
being exhibited at the Exposition des 
Primitifs held in Paris in 1904, has now 
passed into the Louvre. A curious discovery 
as announced in connexion with this work, 
which was painted for the “ Collégiale de 
Saint-Agricol”’ at Avignon, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. M. de 
Mély has found on a miniature of a manu- 
script at Aix-en-Provence the author’s 
mark which appears on the retable, the 
figure of a little stork. In old French a 
cignone is equivalent to the proper name of 
Chugoniot. oe 
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Musical Gossip. 


Mr. FrowpeE will publish shortly before 
Whitsuntide ‘The English Hymnal,’ in one 
music edition and two editions with words 
only. There will be a revision of tunes, and 
many modern writers whose work is com- 
paratively unfamiliar to churchgoers con- 
tribute new hymns. 

THE programme of the Joachim Quartet 
concert on Monday includes three quartets : 
Haydn in G, Op. 77, No. 1; Mozart in B flat 
{K6chel, No. 589) ; and Schumanrfin a major. 

UnpeEr the auspices of the New Bach 
Society a committee has been formed in 
Germany for the purpose of securing the 
purchase of the house at Eisenach in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach was born, and the 
<reation of a Bach Museum therein. Among 
the members of this committee are Dr. 
Joachim and Generalmusikdirector Fritz 
Steinbach. A Bach concert in aid of the 
purchase fund will be given at the olian 
Hall on May Ist at 9 p.m., when the pro- 
gramme will include the ‘ Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, No. 2; the Suite in B minor for 
flute (Mr. Albert Fransella) and strings ; 
the Chaconne for violin alone (Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer); the cantata ‘“‘Schlage doch, 
gewinschte Stunde,” for contralto (Miss M. 
Philippi); the recitative and aria ‘ Ich 
ende behende mein irdisches Leben” (Mrs. 
Henry Wood); and the humorous cantata 
*Pheebus and Pan.’ Mr. Henry J. Wood 
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will be the conductor. Contributions to the 
fund, from any unable to attend the concert, 
will be received by Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7, Lothbury, E.C. 4 » 

“\A FESTIVAL devoted to Beethoven and 
Berlioz was announced to begin in Paris 
yesterday, the remaining dates being 
April 23rd, 25th, 27th, 29th, and May Ist. 
Most of the concerts are to be given at the 
Chatelet Theatre, the others at the Opéra. 
The choir of the Amsterdam Oratorio Society, 
which is to take part in the ‘ Choral’ Sym- 
phony and in Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ as well as the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, will be under the 
direction of Herr Felix Weingartner. 

THERE is to be a Hugo Wolf Festival at 
Stuttgart from the 4th to the 8th of October. 
The comprehensive scheme includes choral 
and orchestral works, chamber music, songs, 
and the opera ‘ Der Corregidor.’ 
~¢Dr. FrrepRIcH HeEGAR, who went to 
Zurich in 1863, and who from that time 
onwards has taken an active part in the 
musical life of that city, has resigned the 
post of conductor of the Tonhalle Concerts, 
which he held (and with marked success) 
for about forty years. His last appearance 
was on the 3rd inst., and after the concert 
a farewell banquet was given in his honour. 
Dr. Hegar has been director of the Zurich 
School of Music since 1876, a post which he 
still retains. 

The Russian composer A. C. Glazounoff 
has been appointed director of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire. 

Stenor LEONCAVALLO, accompanied by 
the orchestra of La Scala, will give perform- 
ances of his operas in the United States and 
Canada during October and November. 

Messrs. BrREITKOPF & HARTEL have just 
published the second volume of Berthold 
Litzmann’s ‘Clara Schumann.’ The first 
volume, reviewed in these columns, was 


interesting, and the new one, beginning 


with the wedded life of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, is certain to be of equal, if not 
greater interest. 

For the first time a musical festival is to 
be held at Baden-Baden, from June 9th to 
llth. One of the three programmes will be 
entirely devoted to Beethoven; while the 
others will include works by Weber, Liszt, 
Wagner, Brahms, Strauss, and Humper- 
dinck. The conductors named are the 
municipal capellmeister Paul Hein and the 
music director Beines, while Herr Strauss, 
as guest, will probably conduct only his own 
music, 

THE Mozart festival performances will be 
given at the Residenz Theater, Munich, as 
follows: ‘Don Giovanni,’ August 2nd and 
8th; ‘Figaro,’ August 4th and 10th; and 
‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ August 6th and 12th. 

Tue dates of the Wagner festival plays 
at the Prinzregenten Theater will be: ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ August 13th, 16th, 25th, 
28th, and September 6th; ‘ Tannhiuser,’ 
August 14th, 26th, and September 7th ; 
and the two cycles of the ‘ Ring,’ August 18th, 
19th, 21st, and 22nd, and August 3lst, 
September Ist, 3rd, and 4th. The conductors 
will be MM. Felix Mottl and Franz Fischer. 

Ir was through the influence of Princess 
Metternich, whose death is announced, that 
‘Tannhiuser’ was. produced at Paris in 
1861. In a letter addressed to her, dated 
Paris, November 12th, 1860, Wagner speaks 
of looking forward, thanks to her patronage, 
to a performance, in many points ideal, of 
his opera. ; 

THe Revue Musicale recently published 
for the first time two letters of Berlioz 
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written soon after his arrival in Italy. In 
one he describes Naples. “ There is not,” 
he says, 

‘*that phantom of greatness which darkens the 
face of Rome, and which covers, as with a veil, 
the desolate plains which surround it. Here are 
no arid, ruin-crowned hills, on which the dreamer 
rests in order to hear from afar the solemn song of 
the bells of St. Peter; here there is no interminable 
campagna without either tree or building; but 
here there are Vesuvius, a grand sea, bewitching 
islands, a bay with memories of Virgil, and these 
at any rate, please me quite as much as the dust 
of graves and ashes of emperors.” 

THE first April number of Die Musik is a 
Liszt-Heft. La Mara contributes an inter- 
esting letter from Adam Liszt to Czerny, 
with whom his son had studied. The letter, 
dated Paris, March 20th, 1824, gives a 
detailed account of young Liszt’s wonderful 
triumphs in Paris. There are also letters 
from Czerny to the father. In one he remarks 
that the gifted boy should appear at Vienna ; 
a favourable verdict there would, he says, 
be recognized all over the world. And then 
he mentions what Herr von Zmeskall— 
Beethoven’s old friend—recently declared, 
viz., that “ the spirit of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, and of many others, who dwelt 
within our walls, had so refined public taste 
for the art, that not even the most stubborn 
‘ Rossinismus ’ could spoil it.” 

M. HEROLD, says Le Ménestrel of the 15th 
inst., has been appointéd viola player in 
the Bohemian Quartet in place of M. Oskar 
Nedbal, who appears suddenly to have 
left the city of Prague without any inten- 
tion of returning. In addition to being a 
member of the above-mentioned quartet, 
he was director of the Prague Philharmonic 
Society. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Ley & Hall. 
Moxy. Joachim Committee Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
_ London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Subscription Concert, 8:30, Holian Hall. 
Mr. Brabazon Lowther’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Wap. Misses Hook's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Tucks. Joachim Committee Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
, Miss Alice Clifton’s First Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Joachim Committee Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 
GaRRICK.—T'he Merchant of Venice. 


Amipst a list of novelties which Easter- 
tide brings with it at the theatres, the 
Garrick contents itself with a revival of 
the famous Shakspearean production of 
‘The Merchant of Venice.’ Still fresh in 
public memory is that brilliant representa- 
tion, the final previous performance of 
which dates back to last October, when 
it was given with a cast virtually the 
same as it now again receives. From the 
first the rendering, which is by Mr. 
Bourchier himself, extorted commendation. 
The reading of the central character by 
Mr. Bourchier was intelligent and effective. 
Its chief defect was excess of deliberation, 
and consequently an impression of length. 
That impression disappears now that less 
time is wasted on spectacular or rhetorical 
pauses. The general treatment of the 
subject is discreet and reverent. It is 
free from Daly-like suggestions of squeam- 
ishness and prudery such as marred some 
otherwise excellent American representa- 
tions. Separate conceptions were defen- 





sible, and some of them were fine. Shylock 
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is servile and malignant ; but can he well 
be anything else? No attempt is made 
to win for him our sympathy, nor is there 
any point at which, according to modern 
heresy, the character deepens into tragedy. 
Sympathy is accorded him as we should 
bestow it upon a wild animal caught in a 
trap. Another fine and judicious per- 
fermance is the Portia of Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, which to its inherent charm 
adds a full measure of romance. Miss 
Elfrida Clement repeats an excellent and 
poetical rendering of Jessica. Mr. Nor- 
man Forbes reappears as Launcelot Gobbo, 
a part which, like other Shakspearean 
clowns, he has made wholly his own. 
Most of the characters are well played. 
There is room, however, for more inspired 
utterance. 


Lyric.—Markheim: a Play in One Act. 
By W. L. Courtney from a Story by 
R. L. Stevenson. 


‘ MARKHEIM,’ a gruesome story by Steven- 
son, provides, in a dramatic rendering 
by Mr. W. L. Courtney at the Lyric 
Theatre, a lever de rideau which has all 
claims to rank as a satisfactory accom- 
plishment. The tale is one of the half 
dozen grim works included under the 
strangely selected, and in a conventional 
sense inappropriate, title of ‘The Merry 
Men,’ detached stories of which the best 
known and the most appalling is ‘ Thrawn 
Janet.’ Each of them has its separate 
horror, and ‘ Markheim’ need vail its 
bonnet to few. It depicts the murder, 
on a peaceful holiday afternoon, of a 
dealer in curiosities. In itself the crime 
is abject and sordid. . It is committed by 
one, however, not wholly base; witness 
his action in presence of the “ affable 
familiar ’? Death, who in this, as in other 
of the stories of the same collection, plays 
the part at once of chorus and of conscience, 
and in a way lightens a dénowement neces- 
sarily fatal. Mr. Courtney’s treatment of 
this curious piece is skilful, and the whole 
supplies Mr. Irving with a powerful and 
original subject. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Enovcn of romance attaches to the 
legend that brings, as the result of an elope- 
ment between Dorothy Vernon, the subject of 
the fine menument in the Vernon Chapel at 
Bakewell, and Sir John Manners, the union 
between the family estates, to render the 
whole a pleasing love story which contains 
no inherent improbability. With the action 
of this, which now passes between Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson, Messrs. Paul 
Kester and Charles Major have in ‘ Dorothy 
o’ the Hall,’ produced last Saturday at the 
New Theatre, mingled—injudiciously and 
superfluously, it may be held—a quasi- 
historic interest which brings on the scene 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
converting thus into an improbable romance 
a delightful emanation of young love. As 
Sir John Manners Mr. Terry plays with the 
buoyant humour in which he is unsurpassed. 
When she forgets her airs of babyish sim- 
plicity and is natural, Miss Neilson achieves 


her customary triumph. 
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‘THe Seconp 1x Commanp,’ by Capt. 
Marshall, was duly produced at the Waldorf 
on agg 4 Mr. Cyril Maude peng 
in his great part of Major Bingham, while 
Mr. Eille Norwood is so as Col. Anstruther. 
The revival has much interest, and is re- 
ceived with great and well-earned favour. 

THE idea of reviving at the Garrick 
* Monsieur de Paris,’ once or twice postponed, 
has been definitely abandoned. 

‘Carr. BRAsspouND’s CONVERSION’ was 
transferred to the evening bill on Monday 
night at the Court Theatre. 

Tue “Commemoration Programme” of 
the London Shakespeare League promises 
an interesting series of gatherings. On 
Monday (Shakspeare Day) the members 
meet for “Shakspeare Songs,’ and on 
May 9th there is to be a reception by the 
Lord Mayor; while the intervening fixtures 
include performances of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost’ by the English Drama Society, a 
recital of ‘ Richard II.,’ and an address by 
John Oliver Hobbes. On May Sth an 
‘“* Educational Conference ”’ will be held at 
University College. A ramble to “ places 
of Shakspearean interest in London” is 
planned ; and there is to be an “ exhibition 
of Shakspeareana ’’ at the British Museum. 

A PERFORMANCE of Mr.} Swinburne’s 
‘Atalanta in Calydon’ is being organized by 
Miss Elsie Fogerty for the benefit of the fund 
to procure a new site and building for the 
Bedford College for Women. The perform- 
ance will take place on June llth at the 
Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, and will be the first presenta- 
tion of the ‘ Atalanta’ in public. 
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CATALOGUES SENT POST FRHE 
ON APPLICATION. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With a New Preface, demy Svo, 8. 6d. net. 


HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH 


MONASTERIES. By the Right Rer. ABBOT 
GASQUET, D.D. 0.8.B. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


HENRY Ill. AND THE CHURCH: 


a Study of his Ecclesiastical on of the Relations 
betw Rome. 


‘een d and y the Right Rev. 
ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 0.S.B. 
“A trustworthy eontribution to the story of this leng 
reign on the very points upon which most historians are 
ei silent or provokingly ." —Atheneum, 





NEW EDITION, 6s, net. 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMA- 


TION. Studies in the Religious Life and t of 
the English People in the Period preceding the - 
tion the Rémish Jurisdiction by Henry VIIL By 
the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 0.5.B. 

“We can only rejoice that this cheap reissue Of one of 
the most valuable contributions (as common consent 
proclaimed it) to the history of the great ee change 
in the sixteenth centary will spread the light among 
numerous readers to whom it has hitherto been unknown. 
Of such historians as Abbot Gasquet the cause of historic 
truth can never have too many.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S STANDAKD LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo, 32. 6d. each. 


HAZLITT’S VIEW OF THE 


ENGLISH STAGE; or, a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. 
Edited by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New 
Edition, in 5vols., with the Text Rdited and Collated by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
Post 8v¥o, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LOGIC OF VEGETARIANISM. 


Essays and Dialogues, By HENRY 8S. SALT. 


Post Svo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND 


CRITICISM. By J. CHURTON COLLINS, 


Contents.—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Col 
lected Works of Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of 
William Watson—The Poetry of Mr. Gerald Massey— 
Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus and Greek 
Criticism—The True Functions of Poetry, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BROWNING AND DOGMA. Being 


Seven Lectures on Browning’s Attitude to Dogmatic 
Theology. By ETHEL M. NAISH. 
These Lectures are based on the following works of 
Browning :—Caliban upon Setebos—Cleon—Bishop Blou- 
ve pology—Christmas Eve and Easter Day—La 


isiaz. 
“ Browning Christianity seems to us very well and wisely 
defined in an int ing and scholarly book.” —Academy. 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s, net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, 


with Notes and a Life, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., 
and GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol. L. 


HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMA- 


TION (The Marble Faun). 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS,. 
Portngal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.. 
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